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TO OUR READERS.—It isnow necessary for 
recders to place a definite order for the ‘ Spectator” 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘“‘ Spectator,” we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.’ 








NEWS OF THE 


—— -3-—— 


WEEK. 


PAVE news from the front has been so consistently good that the 

only danger is that we may become too optimistic. The 
feature of all the fighting during this month has been that the 
pressure on the Germans has never ceased for a single day. There 
have been none of the intermissions for resting end consolidating 
freshly-gained positions and bringing up war material which used 
to be quite so familiar. Marshal Foch’s policy is evidently to keep 
the enemy moving. Moreover, he is keeping him moving not on a 
narrow front but along the whole line from Bailleul to the Ancre, 
He is doing this with hardly any superiority of numbers, if with any 
superiority at all. The full weight of the American army which is 
still being trained has yet to be felt. This is a very different and 
far more meritorious performance than that of the Germans them- 
selves, for the German successes were achieved in each case by an 
enormous local preponderance of numbers. The phalanx having 
once been started proceeded a considerable distance as it were of its 
own momentum, 


Although there may be danger of being almost too optimistic 
at the moment, one cannot possibly be too optimistic about what 
will happen when the full Allied strength is brought to bear. 
Already, although only a small proportion of the American Army 
has been used, we are impressed by the incalculable value of physical 
freshness. We and the French, conscious of the vast military 
experience which we had gained in four years of war, did not at 
first make enough allowance for how far the physical freshness and 
enthusiasm of the Americans would compensate for want of experi- 
ence. We know better now, and we can say with confidence that 
when the American armies are fully trained they will be irresistible. 
Another point to the good is the remarkable success beth British 
and French troops have had in overcoming the machine-gun resist- 
ance of the retreating Germans. That success is appreciably due 
to the latest type of tank, but it is not chiefly due to that. As Sir 
Frederick Maurice points out—and we may say here that his recent 
articles in the Daily Chronicle written after a visit to the front 
have been most illuminating—the real credit is due to the better 
training and the unceasing personal inventiveness of the infantry. 


As we know only too pee when our Government reduced the 
numbers of the British Army on the Western Front by about a 
quarter through failing to supply the men, training became almost 
impossible. All the men were required for manning the trenches, 
This is no longer so, and the results ave apparent, 2s Sir Douglas 
Haig always predicted they weuld be in the discreet cries of distress 
which he uttered in more than one of his dispatches when he asked 








for dette. Our training is better than the German training ia 
that it is the training of all the troops. The Germans, hoping for 
a quick decision, picked out their finest men and trained them 
specially for the “ break through.” That corps d'’élite has been 
badly mauled, if not shattered, and the Germans are now suffering 
the penalty of having ever created it. Their second grade troops cannot 
be compared with the British or French average. A very significant 
fact to which Sir Frederick Maurice draws attention is that the 
German digging is not nearly so good as it used to be. It has in 
fact become bad. As the mole-like powers of the German infantry 
to cover themselves with earth have always been held up as an 
example to the military world, the new symptom is most flattering 
tous. It indicates that the German infantry, at all events in some 
sections of the line, ave either losing heart or throwing over discipline. 


Another sign which may be mentioned in this connection is the 
fact that the Germans who surrender in many cases use a new 
phrase in declaring their willingness to be taken prisoner. They no 
longer say “* Kamered!” but * War finis!’’ No doubt by com- 
bining a French word with an English word they hope to be safely 
understood whether the troops in front of them happen to be English- 
speaking or French-speaking men. It is almost a theme for Lewis 
Carroll, who, in his preface to The Hurding of the Snark, suggested 
that a man in a tight corner when required to declare which king 
he served, Richard oer William, would be temptcd to exclaim 
“ Rilchiam!” Probably the Germans hope to keep their retreat 
slow enough to find themselves safely established on the Hindenburg 
line for the winter, with the British, Americans and French liuddled 
on the inhospitable and ruined areas of the Somme and the Aisne. 
We shall know better how high we may pitch our hopes when we 
see whether it is possible to pssh the Germans across the Hindenburg 
line well before the campaigning season is spent. Though if we play 
the part of wise men we shall assume that @ long and terribly hard 
Struggle is still before us, we need not be weakened, but rather en- 
couraged, by the reflection that, after all, sudden and complete 
collapses are well known in war. 


Let us return to a si imile which we used very early in the war 
when people were profoundly discouraged by the spectacle of an 
apparently complete deadlock. We compared the circumstances 
with a tug of war. One sees, for example, ten powerful bluejackets 
at an athletic meeting opposed by ten tall and solid policemen, 
When the rival sides heave their weight on to the rope they seem to 
be so evenly matched that it is ineredible that one side should pull 
the other over the line. The first ten minutes fortify that opinion. 
Neither side budges by even half an inch. The balance looks too 
steady ever to be moved. But presently something happens, nobody 
quite knows how or why ; movement sets in, and the team which is 
being hauled across the line when it has once begun to go goes 
rapidly, The footwork is ali astray and the rhythm of the tug is 
upset. To some extent the men who are losing ground impede one 
enother. In the end ten massive men ere hauled struggling acress 
the line as though they were a pack of children. 


The British attack between the Ancre anl the Somme, 
which was in progress on Thursday week when we went to 
press, was completely successful. Albert was cleared of the 
enemy,in the course of a two-mile advance on a six-mile front, 
and 1,400 prisoners were taken, the total for the two days being 
over 5,000. On the south of the Oise General Mangin continued 
to press the enemy, taking St. Aubin and Pommiers, slightly north- 
westofSoissons. On Friday of last week the British thrust developed 
on a front of thirty miles—from Mercatel, five miles south of 
Arras, to Lihons, south of the Somme and close to Chaulnes. On 
our left English, Scottish and Guards battalions took five villages 
and many prisoners; in the centre, the enemy's hold on Thiepval, 
a strong point, was seriously threatened. To the south of the 
Somme, English, Scottish and Australian troops advanced, inflict- 
ing heavy losses and taking many prisoners. Bray was captured 
by the Australians late on Friday night. 


During last Saturday the tide of victory continued to flow. Early 
in the day enemy reinforcements failed to check our troops, who 
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had pushed on in the high ground south-east of Albert overnight, 
and were by Saturday night astride of the Thiepval Ridge, taking 
many places known to fame in the Somme fighting two years ago, 
such as La Boisselle, Mouquet Farm and Grandcourt. To the 
north Miraumont, after a stiff defence, was gradually outflanked, 
and the New Zealanders made a dashing advance to the outskirts 
of Bapaume at Avesnes, taking 400 prisoners in one wood, During 
the week-end the road from Albert, north-east to near Bapaume, 
vbout fifteen miles, came into our hands, and Welsh troops took 
Mametz Wood, five miles east of Albert. On Sunday morning 


To the north of Soissons General Mangin continued to press forward 
between the Ailette and the Aisne. 





On Monday Sir Douglas Haig extended his operations northward 
some five miles, and by noon had taken Wancourt and Monchy le 
Preux, a height important in turning Bapaume from the north. 
Monchy overlooks the Hindenburg line. Our men were successful 
in pushing forward on both banks of the Scarpe. Bapaume is of 
importance as a road junction: the town itself is a ruin. During 
Monday German resistance stiffened notably at certain points, on 
the throwing-in of reinforcements, The enemy continued to give 
ground slowly instead of surrendering it—and themselves. What 
we have accomplished territorially during a four-days’ “drive” is 
the recovery of over one hundred square miles of France: in 1916 
we took four months to recover less than fifty square miles in the 
Somme area. That is only incidental to the destruction of Germans, 
their war material, and their moral; but it is a useful way of 
measuring Sir Douglas Haig’s successful methods of handling his 
armics, 








On Tuesday the British advance was maintained on the whole 
front, while on its right General Débeny, pressing the enemy back 
on both sides of the Avre, occupied Laucourt on the Montdidier-Roye 


He took on Monday and Tuesday 1,100 prisoners, including 2 
battalion commanders, and since the advance began he has_ taken 
over 11,000 prisoners and 240 guns. British troops made progress 
on both banks of the Somme, taking to the north the high ground 
east of Maricourt, just four miles south of “ Devil’s Wood,” of 
bloodiest reputation, from which the enemy had again been driven. 
Hero, to the south of Bapaume, and also to the north of it, the 
enemy fought hard, throwing in new divisions, which were al] 
repulsed. Our men got well round Bapaume on its north-east 
outskirts, at Beugnatre, which was stormed, with heavy losses 
to the defenders. Further north the Canadians bit greedily into 
the German lines between the Scarpe and the Sensée, which was 
crossed by Scottish troops, who established themselves on the 
slopes of Fontaine-les-Croisilles, eight miles north of Bapaume. 








North of the Scarpe other Scottish troops on Tuesday took 
tocux and Gavrelle, about five miles east and north-east of Arras, 
At Arleux-en-Gohelle English troops had the satisfaction of 
establishing themselves in what was the German front line before 
the retreat of last March began. Thus we continued on Tuesday 
to make the most rapid progress, in the north of the Somme battle- 
field, just where any advance was most difficult and costly when 
this sector was traversed m 1916; and we established touch with 
the enemy's switch line from Drocourt to Quéant, which was 
constructed to take the place of the Hindenburg line at Vimy Ridge. 


On Wednesday, while the enemy’s retreat was forcibly hastened 
along the front between the Scarpe and the Aisne, the battle lime- 
light swung southward to illuminate an important advance by the 
French. Their victorious troops took Chaulnes and Nesle, estab- 
lishing their line on the Somme to the east of Nesle, and along the 
Canal du Nord to the north of Noyon, where they hold 
Pont lEvéque. Our Allies have therefore drawn a cordon round 
Noyon similar to that which British troops have on recent days 
established round Bapaume. In their rapid advance the French 
took some £00 prisoners, and three trains full of munitions. General 
Mangin also made progress on Wednesday between the Oise and 
the Aisne, the late communiqué recording lively fighting about 
Juvigny, where American troops valiantly repulsed several counter- 
attacks. 


While French troops were pushing on rapidly at Noyon, the 
Canadians were heavily engaged throughout Wednesday, south 
of the Scarpe, clearing the enemy out of some important trenches, 
and taking Pelves, six miles due east of Arras. Croisilles, which 
has been stubbornly defended, was outflanked by London troops, 


and taken, our line being carried at this point to within four miles 
north-westward of Quéant, the hinge of the “‘ Wotan” or Quéant. 
Drocourt “ switch.” 


We are closer to this line of German defence 


Sir Douglas Haig’s prisoners had reached a total of 17,000.. 
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| can, and that is high praise. 
road and captured Roye and seven villages after desperate fighting, | 
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at Vis-en-Artois, but the advance by Croisilles towards Quéant 
through Bullecourt, is of greater interest, the “ hinge ” being heavily 
fortitied. To the south of Bapaume the enemy were still holding 
out at Flers, and in the adjacent Delville Wood, which was reported 
to have been cleared by our troops on Tuesday. 


North of the Somme British troops took Hardecourt and Curly 
after heavy fighting and pushed on towards Maurepas, five miles 
north-west of Peronne. South of the river the Australians, thrusting 
with their usual vigour, reached Herbecourt, four miles due west 
of Peronne. Sir Douglas Haig reported on Wednesday night 
that the enemy were showing stubborn resistance on the passages 
of the Somme—at Peronne and Brie. At the time of writing, 
on Thursday, the enemy were still holding on to Peronne, and 
even more desperately to Bapaume, in the effort to gain time, 
But the Allies continue to push them back steadily on a wide front, 
The British official report of Thursday morning claimed 26,000 
prisoners, and over 100 guns, between August 21 and 28. 


It is with the greatest regret that we record the resignation, 
owing to ill-health, of the American Ambassador, Dr. Page. We 
searcely know whether to admire more the Ambassador's work 
when his country was still a Neutral, or his work since America 
has come into the war. In the first instance he had to handle 
questions full of delicacy—questions which might at any moment 
have become critical—arising out of the British blockade. With 
what dignity, force and loyalty to America he interpreted the 
American point of view, while avoiding anything that might estrange 
feeling here, will become one of the most creditable chapters in 
American diplomatic history. He was, of course, always strongly 
opposed to Germany, but during those trying days of neutrality, 
in his faithfulness to his own country and his courtesy towards us, 
he behaved as the most scrupulous and honourable type of America: 
Since America came into the wa: 
Dr. Page has been one of the mainsprings of the growing friendship 
and co-operation between our two countries. The effects of hi 
work will be permanent. 


On Wednesday week Lord French made an important speech in 
Londonderry. He declared, according to the report in the Times, 
that his statements must be accepted as “a correct expression oi 
the Government's Irish policy.” The most important of these 
statements were: (1) That any settlement of Irish affairs must be 
such that no part of the great Imperial whole will be coerced into 
forfeiting one iota of its birthright. (2) That if the appeal for 
voluntary recruits should fail, conscription would be enforced 
promptly and firmly. The first statement means, of course, tha’ 
Ulster shall not be coerced. The second statement means, or ought 
to mean, that conscription will be applied in October if 50,000 
recruits are not forthcoming. 


The Ulster Unionist Council published, on Friday of last week, 
a full and convincing reply to the preposterous manifesto recently 
sent to President Wilson by the Dublin Mansion House Conference 
on the subject of Compulsory Military Service in Ireland. We deal 
elsewhere with this able and opportune document. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, “ at the request of Mr. Dillon,” has published a singularly 
inept reply to the Ulster Memorial, which he ascribes to “ hypo 
critical unctuousness.” For the rest, Mr. O’Connor finds “ the 
formidable figure of Sir Edward Carson blocking every avenue leading 
to peace,”’ and holds him responsible for precipitating the world war. 
Mr. Dillon’s telegraphic brief to Mr. O'Connor seems to have been 
* Avoid Conscription issue; slang Carson.” Our readers might 
study all these documents if they would enjoy a singular commentary 
on the legend that Ulster Unionists are wild and ungovernable 
fanatics. The contrast between the sedate force of the Ulste: 
argument and the hollow violence of the Nationalist and Sinn Fein 
inspiration is very remarkable. 1f President Wilson is as good a 
literary critic as we believe him to be, he will be much impressed, 
but not as the Dublin Mansion House Conference wishes. 


Rumonr still concerns itself with a general election in November, 
but nothing on the subject has been said by the Prime Minister or 
by any member of the Cabinet. Our own impression is that the 
more the nation looks at the prospect of a general election the less 
it likes it. Those who are in favour of a general election pretend 
that opposition to it comes merely from party agents and from 
party spirit. We should have thought that the exact contrary was 
true. For our own part it is simply the desire to avoid the distrac- 
tion of party strife during the war that makes us dislike the thought 
of a general election. It is difficult to believe that there is any rea! 
reason for a general election except the fact that it might suit the 
Prime Minister's political convenience. The argument that the 
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Reform Act must come into operation directly the new register is 
completed is Josing what force it had because reports from the 
constituencies declare the register to be still in a rather chaotic 
condition. Moreover, the Act itself never contemplated the use 
of the new register at the earliest possible moment. The Act 
distinctly lays it down that it shall come into operation by Order in 
Council—in other words, when the public interest. makes it desirable 
that there should be a gencral election. 

This ecnditicn has certainly not arrived when our Arms are 
making such splendid progress as they are making now, and the 
heart of the country is as sound as a bell. If it be pretended that 
it is possible to hold an election on the single issue of fighting the 
war to a finish, we would say that that is an illusien. The Labour 
Party, to take cniy one example, have already brought the parity 
truce to an end. Therefore, if there were a gencral electicn all 
kinds of issucs besides that of the war would be introduced. It 
would be impossible to prevent it. We trust that the Unionist | 
members of the Cabinet will be able to impose wise and restraining | 
advice upon the Prime Minister if it be true that he is eager fer a | 
general election, If the Unionist membcrs realy think a general 
election is inevitable, it is at least their duty to tell us what they 
stand for—whkat Unicnism is and what it mcans to-day. 








We ofer a most hearty welcome to Mr. Samucl Gompers, tle 
president of the powerful American Federation of Labour, who has 
grived in England. The power of Mr. Gompers in the United 
States is said to be second only to that of the President himself. 
The labour organisation which he controls is much the largest in 
the world, and it is no exaggeration to say that he is the author ot 
it in its present form. The influence of Mr. Gompers is indeed 
almost unlimited, and it is a matter of the utmost interest and 
importance to us to know how he will use his influence over here. 
His declarcd object in coming to Europe, we are glad to say, is 
“to unite the workers of the world to win the war.” For this 
purpose special conferences will be heid by the representatives 
of Allied labour. Mr. Gompers can discover no sense in meeting 
the representatives of enemy countries. “* We will not meet them,” | 
he said in en interview, “ or agree to any proposal for such a meeting 
until after we have won the war.” 

His labour policy in America is remarkable for two things. He 
has never associated himsclf with any political party, and he is a 
determined enemy of the principle of ‘ca’ canny.” It is only 
natural that the various sections of British lebour should have 
Leen struggling to possess the body of such 2 powerful leader. We 
venture to predict that Mr. Gompers will allow his name to be of 
eorvice only to those with whom he agrees. To be precise, Mr. 
Havelock Wilson and all those who stand for a “ patriotic ” laLour 
policy arc likely to find Mr. Gompers’ visit extraordinarily opportune. 


Meanwhile Mr. Havelock Wilson is receiving a most encouraging 
response to his attempt to form a Trades Union Labour Party 
Particularly strong approval has 
come from the Navy and the Army. A bundle of 727 signed 
forms was received from the crew of the ‘Queen Elizabeth.’ A letter 
accompanying the forms said: “ The enly complaint 1 heard was 
thet the boycott should have been for sixty years.” Commander 
Lord Curzen, in signing the declaration, added: “ Go all out for 
They are the curse ef Labour.” 


free from pacificist influences. 


clearing out the Bolsheviks. 





| 
Signs of Bulgarian war weariness are to be noted. A Bulgarian | 
roldier, who deserted to the Serbian lines, stated recently that M. 
Molinoff became Premicr on cendition that all German units should 
Le withdrawn from Old Bulgaria, where since 1916 they have | 
established themselves in control, incidentally sending food paree!s | 
copiously into Germany, and thes making life harder for the poorer 
Bulgarians. The same witness gave an account of an incipient | 
hutiny among soldiers of the 48th, 31st and 7th regiments. A | 
Budapest journal has published an interview with M. Malinoff, | 
ia which he is said to have declared that the Dobrudja settlement | 
has causcd dissatisfaction, ‘‘ depressed” the Bulgarian people; | 
and also that “the Maritza question no longer exists for us. It | 
was finally settled in 1915.” Accepting this interview as authentic, | 
we have the Bulgarian Prime Minister grumbling in publie against 
Cermany and against Turkey because Bulgaria is dissatisticd | 
with her share of territorial loot, while Turkey thinks that Bulgaria 
Was Overpaid; and that is what one might reasonably expect to 
Le Bulgaria’s attitude towards Allies who have used her for their 
own ends, 








A message from Kharbin, published on Tuesday, describes a raid 
by Belshevist and their German prisoner-battalions on the lines 
ei communication behind the Czecho-Slovak advance, along the 





; marine and over a hundred Spanish lives. 
| intimated to Germany Spain’s decision to take German interned 
| shipping, ton for ton, against Spanish shins sunk in future U-boat 
_ operations. The communication of this decision emphasized Spain's 
| desire to maintain her “loyal and chivalrous neutrality ”— 


| of many such vessels, 
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Vladivostock Kharbin railway, to the relief of their forces west of 
Lake Baikal. About 4,000 of the enemy crossed Lake Khanka— 
one hundred miles north of Vladivostock—in the endeavour to cut 
the railway. While this development has presumably been checked 
by the rapid advance of American and Japanese troops, it entailed 
the return of part of the Czecho-Slovak relief force, to protect its 
own rear; and to that extent it was successful. The enemy’s 
recent demonstration on the Ussuri front engaged Czech, British, 
French and Japanese troops, who had 309 casualties and withdrew 
six miles, to await reinforcements. Later news indicates that the 
situation is easier, from the Allies’ point of view. There is much to 


| be done in Siberia, and done quickly, if our cause is not to suffer. 


Yet there must be no side-shows to divert our energy from beating 
the Germans in France. The tiue solution, of course, is a consider- 
able movement by Japan as representing the Allies. 








Spain has apparently reaped the proper reward of her dec’sion, 
long delayed, to stand up for her rights as a neutral against U-boat 
outrages, by which she has lost twenty per cent. of her mercantile 
The Spanish Note 


in which 
the quality of chivalry, towards Germany, was perhays a little 
overstrained, to the Aljies’ disadvantage, in a recent notorious and 
prolonged incident in a Spanish harbour. In spite of the Cologne 
Gazetle’s intimation that “serious objection existed to the treatment 
of the question proposed by Spain,” it was announced, in a message 
from Sautander, published on Tuesday, that Germany had accepted 
all the conditions of the Spanish message. Npain has never been 
anxious to go to war with Germany; and Germany sets a high 


| value on Spain's neutrality. Nevertheless, the German compliance 
' js noteworthy, for Germany never yields till circumstances compel 


her to do so, 


Last Saturday a reinforced concrete sea-going barge of a thousand 
tons was launched at Poole, and we hope that she may be the first 
Sixteen slip-ways are nearly completed at 
Poole, designed for the construction of ships up to 2,500 tons dead 
It is, of course, an old idea to use 
The main objection to it has 


weight-carrying capacity. 
reinforced concrete for shipbuilding. 


| always been that as concrete has not the resiliency of metal the 


strain on concrete ships from the working of engines and the batter- 
ing of the seas would be too heavy. Experience does not seem to 
have borne out this objection. So far as we know, the few reinfore:d 
concrete vessels that have been built in the past generation have 
been successful, and the concrete ships recently built in the United 
States are said to have been notably successful. One great advan- 
tage of the use of concrete in war-time is that vessels can be built 
very rapidly. The fine ribs of steel which reinforce the concrete 
do give a certain resiliency. It is the power to bend without 
cracking which steel ribs confer on concrete that makes reinforced 
concrete so valuable a material for building houses in conntries 
where carthquakes are common. Anyone who visited Messina 
after the great earthquake must have been struck by the spectacle 
of a few reinforced concrete buildings standing up amid the appalling 
ruin of rubble. 

Mr. Edward N. Hurley, the chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, wrote to the Times of Monday a most interesting letter 
on the delicate question of the decline of the British Mercantile 
Marine and the rise of the American Mercantile Marine. As we 
pointed out recently, if the present process continues Great Britain 
will find herself at the end of the war deprived of her main source of 
commercial strength and wealth. This is happening because the 
larger part of British encrgy in shipbuilding is applied to the ecn 
We expressed a strong opinion that none 





struction of ships of war. 
of our very loyal Allies would wish to make our merits in the art 
of constructing ships of war a grave disadvantage to us commercially, 
The Government, we said, would be greatly to blame if they had not 
in the most friendly manner made some kind of working arrange- 
ment with the United States. It is on this point that Mr. Hurley’s 
letter bears, Though he docs not go into any definite facts, bis 
letter is as handsome and as generous as we should have expecte d, 
“It is unthinkable,” he says, “ that a nation fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with other great democracies should after the war tun 
its resources against them for trade conquests. . . . If our ships 
do not bring prosperity to our neighbours 2s well as to ourselves. 
our own pride in the achievement will be diminished,” 





Bank: rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE TWO IRELANDS AND THEIR LESSON. 


N Friday week, too late unfortunately for us to notice, 
there appeared one of the most important and 
significant State Papers that have ever appeared in connection 
with the Irish problem. Some two months ago the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Mr. Dillon, and his ad hoe co-workers, 
the leaders of Sinn Fein, the self-styled allies of Germany, 
drew up a communication to the President of the United 
States, setting forth the Irish case against Conscription 
and generally proclaiming the wrongs of Ireland and her 
right to self-determination. This Nationalist manifesto has 
been answered by a communication to the President from the 
other Irish Lord Mayor, the Lord Mayor of Belfast, Sir Edward 
Carson, and the representatives of Commerce and Labour in 
North-East Ulster. This manifesto shows the case for Con- 
scription, and points out that if there is a population in the 
South and West of Ireland determined to ally itself with 
Germany, either directly or indirectly, passively or actively, 
a population willing to let the cause of justice, humanity and 
good faith be overwhelmed in a torrent of blood, lies and 
Machiavellism, there is a population in the North-East 
determined to stand by Britain and the Good Cause and to 
fight it out tothelast. If there had been no sound argument in 
the case set forth by Ulster, the mere existence of the protest 
would have been of great importance, for it shows America, 
and indeed the wide world, in the clearest and best possible 
way, the existence of the two Irelands, and so overthrows the 
monstrous fabric of falsehood and paradox reared by tho 
Nationalists. America learns that if there is a Roman Catholic, 
anti-British, and largely pro-German organisation, headed by 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, for defeating Conscription and 
breaking up the United Kingdom in one part of the Island, 
there is another Lord Mayor in the other part of the Island 
with an organisation as determined to keep the Irish ship 
on the true course and to bear company with the good ships 
of Britain and America, 


But the manifesto of the people of North-East Ulster does 
a great deal more than merely reveal the existence of the two 
Irelands. Its compact and closely-reasoned paragraphs show 
how fair and reasonable is the attitude taken up by the 
Loyalists and how unjust, unreasonable, and domineering is 


that assumed by the Sinn Feiners and the Nationalists, and | ™ ; } 
of Ireland, but merely admit that they have no right to veto 


how utterly ridiculous it is to compare Ireland ’s position with 
that of the oppressed nationalities of Slavonic Austria, Prussian 
Poland, or of Alsace-Lorraine. After pointing out the exist- 
ence of the two Lrelands, the authors of the manifesto declare 
that they will not discuss ~ the faults and follies of the past,” 
though they note that in the Nationalist communication 
‘there is no assertion with regard to past events that is not 
either a distortion or a misrepresentation of historical fact ”"— 
a judgment which will not be found too severe by anyone 
who takes the trouble to test the accuracy of the Dublin 
version of history. But though the men of the North properly 
refuse at such a moment to bandy history with the men of 
the South, they make one or two comments and corrections 
which specially concern America’s interest in the Irish problem : 


* There is, however, one matter to which reference must be 
made, in order to make clear the position of the Irish minority 
whom we represent. The Nationalist Party have based their 
claim to American sympathy on the historic appeal addressed to 
Lrishmen by the British colonists who fought for independence in 
America & hundred and fifty years ago. By no Irishmen was thet 
uppeal received with a more lively sympathy than by the Pro- 
testants of Ulster, the ancestors of those for whom we speak to-day 
—#* fact that was not surprising in view of the circumstance that 
more than one-sixth part of the entire Colonial population in 
America at the time of the Declaration of Independence consisted 
of emigrants from Ulster. 

“The Ulstermen of to-day, forming as they do the chief industrial 
community in Ireland, are as devoted adherents of the cause of 
democratic freedom as were their forefathers in the eighteenth 
century. But the experience of a century of social and economic 
progress under the legislative Union with Great Britain has convinced 
them that under no other system of government could more complete 
liberty be enjoyed by the Irish people. This, however, is not the 
oceasion for a reasoned defence of ‘ Unionist’ policy. Our sole 
purpose in referring to the matter is to show, whatever be the 
merits of the dispute, that a very substantial volume of [rish opinion 
is warmly attached to the existing Constitution of the United 
Kingdom, and regards as wholly unwarranted the theory that 
our political status affords any sort of parallel to that of the ‘ small 
nations * oppressed by alien rule, for whose emancipation the allied 
democracies are fighting in this War.”’ 


The manifesto goes on to show that instead of Ireland 
being politically or constitutionally neglected and oppressed, 
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the value of a vote in Ireland is almost double that of a vote in 
England. Whereas there is only one Member for every 75,009 
Englishmen, Ireland has a Member for every 45,000 of her 
population. Ireland sends, in fact, to Westminster, and so to 
govern Britain, thirty-nine more Members than she has any 
right to send on the only true and sound democratic system, 
that of equality of representation—a principle which jg 
recognized as the ideal throughout the United States. Ip 
order to prove that the British connection has not, as is often 
alleged, left Ireland a ruined, famine-stricken, and desolate 
island, the Ulster manifesto calls only one witness. But he 
is one whose testimony cannot be gainsaid by the Nationalists, 
This is what Mr. John Redmond said of the present condition 
of Ireland on July Ist, 1915 :— 


*** To-day the people, broadly speaking, own the soil. To. 
day the labourers live in decent habitations. To-day there jg 
absolute freedom in local government and local taxation of the 
country. To-day we have the widest Parliamentary and Municipal 
franchise. The congested districts, the scene of some of the most 
awful horrors of the old famine days, have been transformed, 
The farms have been enlarged, decent dwellings have been pro- 
vided, and a new spirit of hope and independence is to-day among 
the people. In towns legislation has been passed facilitating the 
housing of the working classes—a piece of legrslation far in advance 
of anything obtained for the town tenants of England. We have 
a system of old-age pensions in Ireland whereby every old man and 
woman over seventy is safe from the workhouse, and free to spend 
their last days in comparative comfort.’ 

“Such are the conditions,’’ write the Ulster Unionists, which, 
in the eyes of Nationalist politicians, constitute a tyranny so 
intolerable as to justify Ireland in repudiating her fair share in 
the burden of War against the enemics of civilization.” 





And ali these good conditions, we may add, were worked out 
in the Parliament at Westminster with the hearty goodwill 
of the British people and paid for almost entirely by the 
British taxpayer. 

The manifesto next deals, and deals most effectively, with 
the Nationalist plea that Ireland must be granted  self-deter- 
mination. In this passage is described what we may call 
the central fact of the most recent developments of the Irish 
question. The people of the Six-County area of North-East 
Ulster—the area in which the Protestants and Loyalists 
possess a local majority as proportionately large as that of 
the Roman Catholics, Nationalists, and Disruptionists of the 
whole of Ireland—have publicly and emphatically repudiated 
any desire to deprive the rest of Ireland—the Twenty-six 
County area, of their right to demand local self-government 
They do not, as the Westminster Gazelte 
imagines, themselves adopt and support Home Rule for the rest 


Home Rule for the Twenty-six Counties though they havea 
right to veto it for the Six Counties. In other words, the people 
of North-East Ulster believe as firmly as they have ever believed 
that the legislative Union with Great Britain gives Lreland 
her best chance for developing spiritually and materi- 
ally, and for securing good government. But provided 
that the Imperial connection is maintained they make no 
attempt to dictate to or interfere with the local majority 
in the South and West. Let those parts of Ireland which 
want Home Rule have it; but let those parts which do not 
want it be without it. In strong contrast to this 
point of view is the attitude of the Nationalists. The Sina 
Feiners and their feebler Nationalist allies not only demand 
absolute separation, but they demand it for the whole of 
Ireland. They will not for one moment listen to the principle 
just set forth. Their claim is for dominance, not for justice. 
What in the Southerner is but a rational word, that in the 
Ulsterman is flat mutiny. Here is the Ulster manifesto’s 
very clear and unimpassioned statement of the facts :— 


‘The appeal which the Nationalists make to the principle of 
‘self-determination’ strikes Ulster Protestants as singularly 
inappropriate. Mr. Dillon and his co-signatories have been careful 
not to inform your Excellency that it was their own opposition 
that prevented the question of Irish Government being settled in 
accordance with that principle in 1916. The British Government 
were preparcd at that time to bring the Home Rule Act of 1914 
into immediate operation, if the Nationalists had consented to 
exclude from its scope the distinctively Protestant population of the 
North, who desired to adhere to the Union. This compromise 
was rejected by the Nationalist leaders, whose policy was thus 
shown to be one of ‘ self-determination ’ for themselves combined 
with coercive domination over us. 

“Tt is beeause the British Government, while prepared to concede 
the principle of self-determination impartially to both divisions in 
Ireland, has declined to drive us forcibly into such subjection, 
that the Nationalist Party conceive themselves entitled to resist 
the law of conscription. And the method by which this resistance 
has been made effective is, in our view, not less deplorable than 
the spirit that dictated it. The most active opponents of con- 
scription in Ireland are men who have been twice detected during 
the war in treasonable traffic with the enemy, and their most powerful 
support has been that of ecclesiastics who have not scrupled to 
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Pa 
employ weapons of spiritual terrorism which have elsewhere in 
the civilized world fallen out of political use since the Middle Ages.’ 


From these considerations emerge the following crucial con- 
clusions. If Roman Catholic Ireland would adopt the principle 
adopted by Protestant Ireland and allow the will of the local 
majority to prevail, those parts of Ireland which ask for 
Home Rule would have it at once. What has killed Home 
Rule is the refusal of the South and West to abandon their 
claim to dominance, and to live up to their principles—to 
be honest Home Rulers. There is the Irish question in a 
single sentence. 

Nothing could be more poignant and conclusive than the 
wav in which the authors of the manifesto end up their résumé 
of the claim of the Nationalists and thei: ecclesiastical leaders 
to resist Conscription. It is a passage which every American 
will understand. The people of the United States know well 
that a nation is no true nation but a mere concourse of warring 
political atoms unless the absolute determination of all Military 
and Naval questions and of equality of sacrifice in regard 
to peace and war is established for the inhabitants of every 
portion of the State :— 

* The claim of these men, in league with Germany on the one hand 
and with the forees of clericalism on the other, to resist a lew 
passed by Parliament as necessary for national defence, is, more- 
over, inconsistent with any political status short of independent 
sovereignty—a status which could only be attained by Ireland by 
an act of secession from the United Kingdom, such as the American 
Union averted only by resort to evil war. In every federal or 
other constitution embracing subordinate legislatures, the raising 
and control of military forees are matters reserved for the supreme 
legislative authority alone, and they are so reserved for the Imperial 
Parliament of the United Kingdom in the Home Rule Act of 1914, 
the * withholding’ of which during the War is complained of by 
the Nationalists who have addressed your Excellency. The 
contention of these gentlemen that until the internal Government 
of Ireland is reformed in the manner they desire, Lreland is justified 
in resisting the law of conscription, is one that finds support in 
no intelligible theory of political science. 

“To us as Irishmen—convinced as we are of the righteousness of 
the cause for which we are fighting, and resolved that no sacrifice 
can be too great to ‘make the world safe for democracy ’—it is a 
matter of poignant regret that the conduct of the Nationalist 
leaders in refusing to lay aside matters of domestic dispute in 
order to put forth the whole strength of the country against Germany 
should have cast a stain on the good name of Ireland. We have 
done everything in our power to dissociate ourselves from their 
action, and we disclaim responsibility for it at the bar of posterity 
and history.” 





SOME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 

Sahara we leave this very important document we may 

note one or two points which, if the authors of the 
Ulster manifesto had thought it advisable to take up more 
space, would have provided excellent arguments for America, 
For example, they might have dealt with the case of West 
Virginia. They could have pointed out how President Lincoln 
absolutely refused to allow the claim of the State of 
Virginia to deny the right of self-determination to that 
pitt of her territory, 7.¢., West Virginia, in which a 
local majority (as in the case of North-East Ulster) was 
passionately anxious to remain in the Union. He repudiated 
the claim of “the rest of Virginia’ not only to determine 
their own fate by seceding from the Union, but to determine 
also the fate of the Western portion of the State. In spite of 
the angry protests of the larger part of Virginia against “ the 
partition of the sacred soil, &c., &c.,” first Mr. Lincoln, and 
then the wise statesmen who later dealt with the problem 
of reconstruction, refused to allow the coercion of what we 
may not unfitly describe as America’s Ulster. 

Another point which the manifesto could have dealt with, 
though perhaps it might be deemed a little controversial, 
considering the loyal part now played by the vast majority 
of the Irish Americans, would have provided a useful reminder 
to the American people. They might have been asked to 
remember how Mr. Lincoln dealt with the resistance of the 
Irish in the Northern States when he was compelled to apply 
Conscription in order to secure the maintenance of the Union. 
The authors of the Ulster Manifesto might well have asked : 
“ How dare the Nationalists whine to you about the enforce- 
ment of Conscription in Ireland, when the people of America 
found it necessary to do exactly what the British Government 
ought to have had the courage to do? Lincoln did not 
abandon but enforced the Draft in New York, and set the 
United Kingdom an example which it ought to have followed.” 
The manifesto, wishing to be impartial between North and 
South, might have added that the gallant leaders of the lost 


cause at Richmond found the Irish quite as unwilling to 
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of the British Goverament and insisted that they were loyal 
subjects of Queen Victoria when the South wished them to 
fight for their “local and temporary” rebellion ! 

Again, as the Northern Whig points out, the manifesto 
might very well have noted the significant fact that in Ulster 
the rate of pauperism is 82 per 10,000 of the population as 
compared with 270 in Dublin and 284 in Cork and Waterford. 
Next, Ulster pays in Customs and Revenue rather more than 
twice as much as the rest of Ireland. Belfast itself is the 
third port in the United Kingdom, and has five of the greatest 
industries of their kind in the world. And here we may note 
in case of misrepresentation in America that Belfast owes 
her magnificent development—a development which can only 
be matched in rapidity in America and has no analogy in 
England or on the Continent—entirely to herself. Belfast has 
never been the pet of the British Government. Enormous 
sums of public money have under various aliases been devoted 
to the South and West. but not a penny has ever been 
handled by the men who have made the great port, the great 
shipyards and the great industries with which Belfast is ringed 
round, 

Finally the Northern Whig points out that though the 

Yoman Catholic hierarchy are now not only preventing Ireland 
from doing her share in the cause of justice and a democratic 
peace, but are helping the cause of separation, it was under a 
Papal grant and with the endorsement of the Synod of Irish 
Churchmen at Cashel that an English King (Henry IL.) 
obtained the Lordship of Ireland. Again, it was largely 
through the influence of the Irish Bishops that the legislative 
Union was established. The Northern Whig well ends its 
supplement to the manifesto by pointing out that there is no 
parallel whatever between the position taken up by the 
American Colonists in their quarrel with Britain and that of 
the Irish Nationalists. The Colonists had no representation 
in the Parliament which tried to tax them. The Nationalists 
are not only represented at Westminster, but have well-nigh 
double the representation te which they are entitled. 

But in truth we have no right to blame, however slightly, 
the authors of the Ulster manifesto for leaving out portions 
of their case. The fact is that the case of North-East Ulster 


|is so overpowering and the case of the Nationalists and 


Sinn Feiners so fallacious and so unsound that if the whole 
‘ase and the whole criticism were put forth President Wilson 
would be overwhelmed. When we say that the anti-British 
case is fallacious we want to be quite fair. We admit that the 
Sinn Fein case, though we disagree with it, is not per se fallacious. 
It is a case of pure rebellion and of deadly antagonism to the 
English race, the case that Mr. de Valera has often put: 
“ We hate you, we desire to be free from you altogether and 
to have a republic of our own. Those who also hate you are 
naturally our allies. Therefore we are the allies of Germany.” 
That case is intellectually an honest case, but it is not one 
which the Lord Mayor of Dublin and his colleagues dared 
to put to America because they knew what would be its 
instant fate in the United States. Therefore they put forward 
a case which the majority of the Dublin Committee did not 
believe in but which they thought would go down in America. 
That is as mean as it is false, and it has now been exposed. 

Our heartiest congratulations to the Lord Mayor of Belfast, 
Sir Edward Carson, and the Labour leaders who signed the 
manifesto for having done not only a brilliant piece of 
work for North-East Ulster, but for the United Kingdom, 
for the Empire, and for the cause of the Allies. 





NO PEACE CONFERENCE. 

7 ideas which we expressed last weck about the 

great dangers of a Peace Conference have had the 
good fortune to receive strong support from converging lines 
of argument on both sides of the Atlantic. In the American 
Senate last Saturday Mr. Lodge, who is now the leader of the 
Republican Party in the Senate, in effect declared himself 
in favour ofa dictated Peace. The terms he proposed included 
the restoration of Belgium; the unconditional surrender of 
Alsace-Lorraine ; Italia Irredenta for Italy ; the independence 
of Serbia and Rumania: guarantees for Greece; the 
independence of both Poland and the Jugo-Slavs; the 
creation by means of these new States of a barrier between 
Germany and the Near East; the restoration to Russia of 
all that was taken from her under the Brest-Litovsk Peace ; 
the removal of Turkish power from Europe, and the placing of 


Constantinople as a free port in the keeping of the Alles ; 
Minor to 


support the cause of the States of their adoption as were | Palestine to remain free and Christian, and Asia 
the Irish in the North. Men who were proud to call them- | be given security. Nothing could be more welcome than 
4 larat It will be seen that he is under no 
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indignantly appealed to the representatives ¢ Mr. Lodge's declaration, | 
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iusions about the possibility of satisfying the South Slavs 
with a semi-independence. Just as the Slav races of South- 
Eastern Europe were the cauldron which Germany stirred 
into this boiling war, so would that cauldron inevitably be 
made to boil over into another war if Austria-Hungary were 
still allowed to suppress her subject races. Let this fact be 
recognized once for all. Even if Vienna could be trusted— 
which it covld not—through a growing sagacity or through 
inertness to leave the Jugo-Slavs alone, the same thing cannot 
possibly be said of the Magvars. It is from Magvar arrogance 
that the South Slavs must be saved, and they can be saved 
by independence alone. We may hope that we are now 
long past the stage when our Government seriously thought 
it worth while to try to detach Austria from Germany by 
efecting an accommodation with her more or less at the 
expense of the subject races. 

What Mr. Lodge has done for his countrymen Lord Hugh 
Cecil has done for us here in a considerable sense by a remark:- 
able letter which was published in the Times of Monday. 
With all his eloquence and attractive power of argumentation, 
Lord Hugh Cecil points out that this war is characteristically 
a crusade, inastauch as it is war not for interests but for 
principles. “ Moloch must be humiliated in the sight of 
all his votaries if they are to accept a purer faith.” We 
have often quoted from Burke's * Letters on a Regicide Peace.” 
One of our correspondents, the Rev. Theodore P. Brocklehurst, 
invifes us to do so again by reminding us of the amazing aptness 
to the present circumstances of much of Burke's language. 
Consider, for instance, the following sentences which he 
quotes -— 

We cannot arrange with our enemy in the present conjunciure 
without abandoning the interest of mankind. The Allies and 
Creat Britain emongst the rest have been miserebly deluded by 
this fundamental error, thot it wes in our power to make peace 
with this monster of aStete whenever we chose to forget the crimes 
that made it formidable. They could not, or rather they would 
not, read in the most uncquivecal declemations of the enemy 
end his uniform conduct thet more sefety wes to be found in the 
most arduous war then in the friendship of such a being. Its 
hostile amity can be obteincd in no such terms that do not imply 
an inability hereefter to resist its designs. We ere in a war of & 
peculisrneture., [tbisnot with en ordinary community, which is hostile 
or friendly, as passion or interest mey veer ebout, but with aState 
that makes wer through wentonness and ebandons it through 
lnssitude, We are at war with a system which by tis essence is so 
inimical to oll other governinents and which makes peace or war 
25 peace end wer mey best contribute to their subversion. It is 
with an armed doctrine we are et war. The very idea of a 
negociation for peacc, whatever the inward sentimenis of the 
parties may be, implies some confidence in their faith, some degree 
of belief in the professions which are made concerning it. A tem- 
porary end occasional evedit at least is grented—otherwise men 
stumble at the very threshold. I therefore wish to ask what hope 
we can have of theirgood faith who asthe very basis of their negocia - 
tion assume the ill-faith end treachery of those they have to deal 
with.” 

The assumption that this war must be ended by a Peace Con- 
ference of the traditional stamp, with the diplomatic representa- 
tives of Powers great and small sitting round the council table, 
has, we admit, been popular if not universal. We earnestly 
hepe and believe that the present tendency of thought, both 
here and in France and the United Siates, will be the death- 
hiow ef this pernicious assumption which is fownded on a 
misreading of history. The reason for Peace Conferences 
at the end of various wars in the past was not, as is often 
supposed now, that such conferences were thought to be the 
best and most logical means of settling terms of peace. The 
reason for them was that powerful neutrals were strong 
enough to insist upon their right to be heard. Powerful 
nevtrals beheld the belligerents walking away, as it were, 
limp and exhausted from the battlefield, and the temptation 
to profit by their weakness was much too strong fur the 
neitrals to reject the opportunity of making a bit for them- 
selves. Of course it must be admitted that some neutrals 
insisted upon their right to be heard with the best of inten- 
tions. They came in sometimes as the champions of smaller 
Powers and, as it were, held a watching brief on their account. 
Great Britain herself plaved this part oa several occasions. 
But the point is that a neutral Power could not have insisted 
ona hearing at a Peace Conference unless she had been powerful. 
At the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, for example, the settlement 
was controlled not by the belligerents but by the neutrals. 
The parts played by Bismarek and Lord Beaconsfield are, 
of course, among the most dramatic episodes in diplomatic 
history. In the present situation, however, there are no 
neutrals in a position to make themselves felt out of the 
superfluity of their strength ; and it should be one of the clear 
objects of our statecraft to explain to neutral Powers that 
they cannot hope to have any say in the sottlement after this 
war, either directly or indirectly, unless they prove their 
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willingness now to aid the efforts of the Allied nations who ary 
determined to remove a foul disease from the world. Ons 
would think that the lessons of the Congress of Vienna in 
1814 and 1815 would be a warning for all time; yet they 
seem continually to be forgotten. Talleyrand was thio repre- 
sentative of the beaten Power who ought, according to all 
reason and logic, to have been kept in an inferior position 
but thanks to his supernormal skill he managed to play off tha 
Powers against one another. He took the principal part iy 
contriving a secret alliance between Britain, Austria and 
France in order to prevent the absorption of Poland by Russiy 
and of Saxony by Prussia. This alliance had the effect 
of saving much more power for the restored House of Bourbon 
in France than it had any right to expect. Tallevrand, jy 
fact, dominated the Peace Conference. That is the kind of 
performance which the Germans devoutly hope and inten; 
to imitate if they are given an opportunity of playing at a 
game of wits in a great and unwieldy Peace Conference. It 
would be mad for us to enter into such a trap. 

The only proper and safe line for us to take is to regard tha 
German rulers as criminals in the dock upon whom sentence 
is to be pronounced. Nothing else will kill the crime of mili- 
tarism, and if this war is not being fought to kill militarism jt 
is being fought to no purpose. A judge on the bench does 
net “ negotiate ” with the criminal in the dock. This is not 
to sav that the terms imposed upon Germany should be in aay 
sense vindictive. We are very clear in our own minds that 
we should be defeating our own purpose if our Peace terms 
contained even a hint that it was desirable to bring about 
wantonly the national destruction of Germany. The best 
judges have always been men who leaned io humanity, and 
when we present our terms to Germany, informing her that 
she nuust either accept them entirely or continue to be crushed 
in the field, we would even go so far as to make a distinction 
between the authors of German crime and the German people, 
even though the latter have undoubtedly aided and abetted 
that crime. If the German Government refused our terms 
because popular clamour in Germany was not strong enough 
to force them to vield, we should be entitled to recard both 
the Government and the people in Germany as in an equal 
degree criminals. The Allies ought to agree as quickly as 
possible on the terms that they will grant. Moreover, we hopa 
that they will publish them to the world. Russia unfortu- 
nately cannot be consulted, for there is no proper Government 
to represent her. But it would be absurd to urge that fact 
as an objection. The Allies will be much better custodians 
of the interests of Russia than is the so-called Russian 
Government. On the present reading of the facts 
can scarcely hope to avoid destruction. Every point that we 
can gain for her—and if we beat Germany we can gain all 
the points essential to the welfare of Russia —will be something 
to the good. The unconditional surrender of Germany is the 
only safe insurance for the world. ‘The military news of tho 
week encoureges us to believe that this splendid insurance can 
be obtained. To compare with such a result the problematical 
fruits of a Peace Conference, or of a League of Nations estab 
lished before Germany is defeated, is commercial madness, te 
Those who talk in and out of 
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| season of a League of Nations as a cure for all ills seem te 


have quite forgotten that the magnificent League of Nationa 


| formed by the Allies in this war is performing the precisa 





function—suppressing evil by foree—-which is to be ithe 
I ’ 

culminating duty of the League of Nations, with Germany 
included, that figures m countless airy visions, 





ITALY AND THE YUGO-SLAYS. 
SOME weeks ago we wrote expressing gratification at 


hI the agreement which appeared to have been reached 
between the representatives of the Yugo-Slavs and the 
Italien Government. Unfortunately, it now appears that 
the agreement was less definite than the outside public was 
led to believe. At any rate, there has recently been a more 
or less violent agitation throughout the Italian Press on 
the whole subject of Italy’s relations with the Yugo-Slavs, 
and from this agitation we are justified in inferring that the 
Italian Government is not yet formally committed ever 
to a recognition of the separate existence of a Yugo-Slas 
State, apart from the question of its future frontiers. Sucl 
uncertainty as exists on this question can only be regardeé 
as unfortunate for Italy herself as well as for the Entente 
Powers. 

The basis for the division of opinion in Italy on this question 
can be made clear in a few words. For many years past 
there has, of course, been in Italy an active agiiation os 
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behalf of what is known as Ttalia Irredenta. This agitation, so 
far at least as it concerned the eastern shores of the Adriatic, 
was largely inspired by persons of Italian blood whese homes 
were in the Italianized cities on those shores. These Italians, 
living under a foreign flag, were moved by traditions going 
pack to the time when the flag of Venice floated over their 
ancestral homes. They conceived of a greater Italy which 
should bring again under the Italian flag the over-seas 
ossessions of the Venetian Republic. Their desire to 
realize this dream was further stimulated by the hardships 
they had to endure under Austrian rule. The Austrian 
Government, conscious of the pro-Italian sentiment of an 
appreciable number of its subjects in Dalmatia and in the 
other Austrian provinces that line the Adriatic, deliberately 
encouraged its Slavonic as against its Italian subjects. Every 
kind of administrative favour was given to the Southern 
Slavs to the discouragement of the more intellectually 
developed Italian population. This policy succeeded so 
well that Austria was able to create strong support for herself 
among the Southern Slavs, based not on Slavonic affection 
for Austria, but on Slavonic mistrust of Italy. So much was 
this the case that when the war broke out the Austrian 
Government found that it could safely send against Italy 
Slavonic troops who, if sent against Russia, would desert 
to the enemy. 

Gradually, with the prospect of the break-up of the Austrian 
Empire, a change has been coming over Southern Slav feeling. 
The leaders of the Southern Slavs have rightly taken the 
view that it is to their interest to seek the friendship of Italy 
while forming an alliance among themselves. This was the 
purpose of the Conference held at Corfu under the presidency 
of Dr. Trumbich, and of the subsequent negotiations which 
he conducted with the Italian Government in Rome. From the 
Italian point of view, although the extreme Italian [rredentists 
may be reluctant to recognize the fact, friendship between 
Italy and the Southern Slavs is equally desirable. For 
if the new Yugo-Slavia, to give this at present vague territory 
the name which its patriots have devised, were to look to 
lialy as its big friend in Europe a very valuable barrier 
would be ereated in the way of Teutonic ambitions in the 
Adriatic, and in addition Italy would have at her doors a 
large and only partially developed territory as an outlet for 
her commercial activities. If, on the other hand, Italy, 
in obedience to the aspirations of extreme Italian Irredentists, 
were to insist on annexing portions of the eastern Adriatic 
coast which the Yugo-Slavs regard as rightfully belonging to 
them, a permanent hostility might be created. 

These are, in rough outline, the broad issues involved; 
but, as we know from our own experience of Irish and of 
Indian problems, rough outlines are quite an insufficient 
gude to the settlement of national rivalries. The issues 
raised by the Yugo-Slav problem are by no means simple. 
To begin with, there is no definition of what Yugo-Slavia 
means from the territorial point of view. More important 
still, there are at least two quite distinct conceptions of 
the basis of the proposed Yugo-Slay State. Many 
Serbians conceive Yugo-Slavia as merely the expansion 
of the pre-existing kingdom of Serbia. Pan-Serbia is 
their ery, not Yugo-Slavia. On the other hand, the 
members of the Yugo-Slav Committee, who profess to 
speak for all the Southern Slavs, are not at all inclined to 
concede any pre-eminence to Serbia. We learn from the 
pages of The New Europe that a bitter controversy on this 
issue is now raging within the ranks of the Serbian Government 
at Corfu. Such a conflict in itself goes a long way towards 
justifying the caution which the Italian Government is 
showing in dealing with the problem. 

It does not, however, justify the attitude which part of 
the Italian Press is attributing to Baron Sonnino. Accord- 
ing to Baron Sonnino’s critics he insists that the Conven- 
tion of London, which preceded Italy’s entry into the 
war, must be carried out in its entirety. That Con- 
vention, which has since formed one of the grounds 
for Bolshevik denunciations of Italian Imperialism, was 
drawn up at a time when the whole outlook in Eastern 
Europe was far different from what it now is. The 
Russian Empire was then virtually intact, and though 
the Russian armies had suffered some reverses, the belief 
in the Russian steam-roller had not yet disappeared. The 
italians who negotiated the Convention of London in 1915 
were justified in arguing that the only way in which Italy 
could make herself safe on the Adriatic was by annexing all 
the principal ports and islands, so as to prevent the establish- 
ment of a strong naval Power within a few hours’ steaming of 
her virtually defenceless coasts. Whether that naval Power 
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might be a Prussian-controlled Austria or a Slavonic outpost 
of an imperialistic Russia the danger seemed at that moment 
equally great to the Italian negotiators. 

But, to-day we are justified in arguing that this special 
naval danger to Italy has disappeared. The Entente Powers, 
by accepting the Czecho-Slovaks as allies, have committed 
themselves to the break-up of the Austrian Empire, and it 
therefore follows that there would be no chance of a German 
Mittel Europa controlling the Adriatic. As regards Russia, 
the revolution has destroyed the possibility of Russian expan- 
sion throughout the Balkan States, and it may even be that 
Russia will not again occupy a place in the world as one 
great unit. It may be added that if the Entente Powers are able 
to fulfil their obligations to Rumania, as we must assume that 
they will be, a greater Rumania will be created which would 
herself be an obstacle to any great Slavonic Power advancing 
either from Moscow or from Petrograd to the shores of the 
Adriatic. The maximum naval danger that Italy would have 
to fear from the Adriatic would be such danger as might be 
created by a Yugo-Slav State, and that State, assuming it 
to include the whole of the kingdom of Serbia, would still 
at the maximum only contain a population of less than a 
third of that of the kingdom of Italy. Therefore, from the 
naval point of view, the main arguments which inspired and 
justified the Convention of London in 1915 no longer count. 
What the Italian Government and people now have to decide 
is whether they are wise in view of the changed circumstances 
of Europe to attempt to insist on the letter of a treaty mado 
in 1915. It is evident from the Italian Press that a very 
large section of the Italian people answer this question wit! 
an emphatic negative. They cannot receive too much credit 
for their great fairness of mind, whatever their opponents may 
urge against their policy as such. 

One factor in the controversy which is being pressed as 
against the attitude attributed to Baron Sonnino is the 
important consideration that the United States was not a 
parity to the Convention of London. Consequently, President 
Wilson is free to take the line that he will not support Italy 
in aspirations which conflict with the ideal of self-determination 
for separate nationalities. Unquestionably the Italians ia 
Dalmatia represent a very small percentage of the population. 
If the majority is to rule the Italians must go under, and 
several Italian newspapers are now making the point that 
unless the Irredentists spontaneously recognize this situation 
Italy may be placed inthe awkward position of having toaccept 
a decision imposed upon her from outside, The matter is 
obviously one in which the friends and admirers of Italy in 
this country wish to say nothing that would reflect either 
upon the statesmanship of the Italian Government or upon 
the lovalty of the Italian people to the ideals for which the 
Allies are fighting. We recognize fully that the issue is a 
complicated one, and we have not even now heard all the facts. 
The only general consideration which can be advanced with 
confidence is that the Italians would be wise in their owa 
interest spontancously to take the broadest and most generous 
view of the problem which now confronts them, and to look 
rather to the advantages to be gained by cordial friendshi)» 
with their Yugo-Slav neighbours than to purely strategic 
considerations, or even to considerations of national sentiment 
based upon memories of the past. 





THE SACRED BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA. 
™ qk. HAVELOCK WILSON’S spirited and timely appea} 
Mi to the Trades Unions on behalf of the League of 
Seamen gives us an opportunity which we have long desired 
to say what we feel in regard to the Merchant Seamen of 
They are men whom neither pay, nor praise, 
They have faced death ani 


Great Britain. 
nor ambition have made bold. 
wounds and the terror and anguish of the sea unsupported by the 
grandeur and prestige of a great and historic fighting Service 
like the Royal Navy or the Army. They have never had the 
limelight upon them either in Peace or War. The Merchant Seamen 
are humble men who can never, even in dreams, have been dazzled 
by the thought that perhaps they might rise to high commands 
and greathonours. They know perfectiy well that the palpable glorics 
of a Service could, under no possible conditions, fall to their lot. 
What they have done they have done solely and entirely from a 
sense of duty—naked duty—and they have done it in the shadow, 
There is practically no instance of a Merchant Seaman refusing ts 
go to sea because of the new and terrible dangers which war and 
the submarine campaign have added to his already perilous wey 
of life. No one could have blamed the men of the Mereantil> 
Marine if they had declared that the sea had become too dangerous 
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for mere weekly wage-earners, and that if the nation must have 
its oversea supplies, then the work must be done either by men 
enlisted for the purpose, with pay and pension in proportion to 
the risk, or else the burden must be shared equally, like the military 
burden under Conscription, by all men and all classes. They have 
made no claims of this sort, nor even dreamt of making any. They 
have never struck for higher pay or better conditions or shown, 
even in the very slightest degree, any inclination to exploit the 
nation’s difficulties in their own behalf. No doubt their pay has 
risen, like that of all workers throughout the country, but their 
voices have not been heard in public wranglings. 

Only on one matter have they insisted that we should listen 
tothem. They have told us in plain terms that “ the sacred brother- 
hood of the sea” shall not be lightly destroyed, and that those 
who have dared to lay a sacrilegious hand thereon must receive the 
punishment that they deserve. Further, they have insisted that 
the British dupes of German socialistic sophistry shall not be 


allowed to make excursions on the Continent, and to pose at Con- | 


ferences and Conventions as the representatives of the British 
working man. Though they have not refused to go to sea under 


ordinary conditions, they have refused to risk their lives in order to | 


afford facilities for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to assure his “German 





friends ” that the last thing the British working man wants to do | 


is to insist that the peoples of Alsace-Lorraine, of Prussian Poland, 
and of Schleswig shall be saved from the German yoke, and that 
he is perfectly content to allow the Colonies in which Germany 
maintained slavery and forced labour to be returned to her with 
those institutions unimpaired by our temporary occupation. 

The British Merchant Seamen, many of whom have been cast away 
in the boats of torpedoed vessels three or four times, are yet in their 
glorious if silent pride always ready to sign on again. They stand tit 
representatives of that spirit which Shakespeare has drawn with 
such sympathy and force in Henry IV. In the famous Conscription 
Seene the poet makes the humblest, and socially least considered 
man, the true hero of the war. ‘“ By my troth, I care not,” he 
says, “a man can die but once: we owe God a death: Pll ne’er 
hear a base mind: an’t be my destiny, so; ant be not so, so: no man 
is too good to serve his country; and let it go which way it will, 
he that dies this year is quit for the next.” Even Bardolph is moved 
to exclaim, “* Well said ; thou’rt a good fellow,” to be met with the 
simple reiteration, “ Faith, I'll bear no base mind.” There stands 
to the life the Merchant Seaman of England—the man who has 
never borne, snd never will bear, a base mind. 

In view of a record so noble, so self-sacrificing, so full of those 
qualities which in England mark the spirit of the true gentle- 
man, it is astonishing that our rulers and governors have 
failed to suggest any public and adequate recognition of the 
services of our Merchant Sailors. While almost everybody else 
who has done anything, or talked or written sufficiently loudly 
shout doing anything, has received rewards and honours in 


showers, the men and officers of our Merchant Ships, with few | 


exceptions, have gained neither honours nor emoluments, A 
newspaper paragraph has been their reward In our opinion this 
official neglect (we admit, of course, that the nation as a whole 
has been intensely proud of its Merchant Seamen and that their 
deeds, wherever possible, have been recorded by the Press) should 
be remedied at once. We desire to make two suggestions. The 
iivst is that the good old tradition of the thanks of Parliament shall 
be revived, and that both Houses of Parliament, on the most 
honoritic precedent known to the Recerds, shall vote their thanks 
to the Merchant Seamen, officers and men, of the British Empire 
for the patriotism and self-sacritice which they have shown through- 
out the war. But this by itself is not enough. We think that 
Parliament should also vote a sum of money for a public monument, 
and one of no mean order, to the 15,000 seamen whose lives have 
heen sacrificed to the appalling crimes of the Germans when they 
broke the wise and humane nile and custom of war at sea that the 
destruction of Merchant Shipping must only be under conditions 
that allowed the saving of the crew. ‘Sink and leave no trace ” 
is piracy and murder pure and simple. 

When the war with Napoleon was over, Flaxman, one of the 
greatest of English artists, asked Parliament to vote money for 
monument on Greenwich Hill to commemorate 
the sea-power of Britain. ‘lhe monument, as designed by Flaxman, 
was to take the form of a statue of Britannia, some two hundred feet 
high. Unfortunately, Parliament was not enterprising enough to 
avail itself of Flaxman’s scheme, and the opportunity was lost. 
Perhaps, English-like, they shrank from the idea of commemorating 
a pure abstraction like the Command of the Sea, for the French 
privateers of the Napoleonic epoch, though they destroyed as imuch 
of ow Merchant Shipping as the submarines, did not butcher our 
sailors. We, alas, have the sacrifice of 15,000 noble-minded men 


erecting a national 





to call in remembrance. The designs for Flaxman’s naval memoria] 
and the statue on Greenwich Hill are, we believe, preserved at the 
Soane Museum. Why should not Mr. Bolton, the enterprising 
and scholarly head of the Museum, who has already done so much 
to show the public the treasures under his control, publish an 
illustrated account of Flaxman’s designs and allow the nation to 
see how far a revival of Flaxman’s scheme would be suitable to the 
present occasion. If it is, let us adopt it. If not, then let us devise 
a scheme of our own worthy of so great an occasion. All we ask jg 
that the monument should stand conspicuous in the eyes of the 
nation, and especially of the Port of London, the greatest mercantile 
port in the whole world. In the years to come let every seafarer 
to London River, as sailors call the Thames, see the outward and 
visible sign of the nation’s gratitude to the seamen who did their 
duty undismayed. Let the monument to the 15,000 be the sacra. 
ment of the sacred brotherhood of the sea. 

Before we leave the subject of our Merchant Seamen’s sacrifices 
and of their public spirit, we desire to wish Mr. Havelock Wilson 
good luck in his spirited crusade at Derby. -We are well aware that 
there are certain obstacles to his proposed six years’ boycott of 
Germany. For example, it is difficult to see how we can extract 
from the Germans those indemnities which they ought to pay if we 
hold no commercial intercourse with them. You cannot make men 
work for you if you refuse to touch anything that they have made, 
At the same time, we are certain that Mr. Havelock Wilson’s demand 
for a six years’ boycott with additions for every fresh crime 
comnitted will ultimately have an enormous effect upon German 
public opinion. And, after all, we must not think too much of the 
economic side of the business. It might be better in the end to lose 
a good deal of the indemnity which Germany will owe the world 
if by so doing we could ensure that the world should the more 
thoroughly learn the lesson of the War—Wickedness does not even 
pay. <A large pecuniary sacrifice on our own part and on the part 
of the Allies generally might be better than failure to make mankind 
learn for all time that crimes like those of Germany shall not remain 
unpunished. 





A BUNDLE OF OLD LETTERS, 
rANHE very high prices of antique furniture, china, coins, books, 
and prints have placed these almost beyond the reach of 
those of modest income. Pictures of any merit have long 
been the hobby of the rich. There remains the collection of the 
autograph letters of famous men and women. Of these an inter- 
esting collection may still be formed even by those not greatly 
blessed with the goods of this world, provided they are not too 
ambitious and hunt with the pertinacity and knowledge of the 
real enthusiast. Perhaps some proof of this assertion may be 
afforded by straying leisurely through a bundle of old letters 
mostly gathered in the last ten years, taking them quite at 
random and with an absolute disregard of connexion and 
century. None of them cost over ten pounds. ‘Two of the modern 
letters were presents. The first I take up is from Alexander 
Farnese to Monsieur de Montigny, son of the ill-fated Marquis 
de Montigny, the emissary of the Low Countries to Philip Il. M. de 
Montigny is addressed as the son of a faithful servant of the Emperor 
Charles V. and of the “Roy Monseigneur,” who died in the Royal 
service. Considering that the unfortunate Marquis was strangled 
in 1570 at Simaneas by order of Philip II., this seems rather a cool 
way of reminding the son of his father’s fate. The letter is dated 
from Bruges, October 30th, 1578 ; that is, a few days after the death 
from typhus fever of Don John of Austria, whom Parma succeeded 
in the Captain-Generalcy of the Low Countries. Perhaps it is 
fortunate that the writer of such a letter did not land in England 
in 1588, with his veteran troops, as he had arranged to do. 

It was once suggested to Marshal Saxe that he should become 
a candidate for the French Academy. He ridiculed the idea, 
stating that he could not even spell. He certainly spoke the truth. 
I see that in a letter to Louis Philippe’s grandmother he writes as 
follows :— 

** Les recomendation des grandes princesse sont des ordres au 
quels je me conforme avec plésir, Vostre Altesse Sérénissime noret 
pas bessoin de se titre pour me faire courir, troter et galoper pour 
son servisse,”? &ce. 

It is a charming letter, undated, but writien in the lifetime of 
Mme. de Pompadour, who is mentioned. 

I suppose great soldiers like each other's company, for alongside 
of Maurice de Saxe I find a letter from Lord Kitchener written from 
Pretoria during the South African War. He says :— 

“It is curious to me what wrong impressions civilians acquire 
of the power of an army in the field. No experience seems to 
have the least effect, and they go on taking the opinion of 


people 
who have manifestly led them all wrong over and - 


over agaa. 


Again I pick up the letter of a soldier, this time one of the 
greatest—-viz., General Robert E. Lee to his daughte: 


Miss Agnes 
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1918.] 


August 31, 


Lee. I have hardly ever read a more delightful letter. 
« Your Ictter of the 24th cheered me considerably. I felt 
my pulse quicken and my spirits lighten. The air of camp 
seemed to be exhilarating and the glow of affection spread all 
over me.” He is engaged in Indian warfare, and gives a long 
and most interesting account of an interminable visit paid to his 
tent by some Comanche braves and their squaws. ‘TI feared,” 
he says, “I should never get rid of them, and I bade the whole 
The letter is dated April 28th, 1856, 
from a camp on the Brazos River. How little he then foresaw 
Gettysburg, his immortal defence of that his 
letter would be lying in 1918 in an old fifteenth-century house 
Would that he were now coming to France with a 
million men! Let us hope that his spirit and that of Grant will 
march before the armies of the Republic. I feel that I must put 
Lee in the highest company, so I brush aside a letter from Georges 
Couthon (who usually and very properly lives in my Chamber of 
There 


party a delighted adieu.” 
Richmond, or 


in England! 


Horrors) and deliberately pick out one of the Great Condé. 
is no indication to whom the letter is addressed or what the un- 
fortunate addressee said when he tried to read it, for the hand- 
writing and spelling are alike abominable. It relates to a message 
from Mazarin about the appointment of the Duke of Pastrana 
and the Duke of Medina de Las Torres as the Spanish Delegates to 
make peace. Talk- 
ing of bad handwritings, there are few equal to that of the great 
Duke of Alva Those who, like myself, have painfully waded 


It is dated from Paris, January 20th, 1643-44. 





through many of the drafts of his despatches, must have felt sym- | 


pathy with his unfortunate secretaries. A letter of his to Mateo 


Vasquez, the famous Secretary of Philip II., is before me, and his 


signature, “ El Duque de Alva,” 


old hand. Perhaps like the late Dean Stanley—one of the worst 


is quite illegible to anyone but an 
of modern penmen—he kept a special expert to read his writing, 
What a contrast to his great adversary, William the Silent, whose 
signature to a letter of 1575 is as clear and fresh as on the day it 


vas written. He signs * Guille de Nassau.” 


It is a far ery from the Great Netherlander to Voltaire, who 


begins a letter to Dr. Jacob Tronchin :— 


‘La divine providence enfermée dans le roue de fortune vous | 


a donné, Monsieur, 80 mille livres tournois, par grace prevenante. 
Voulez-vous les placer en tout en partie pour trois ans 4 6 pour cent. 
remboursable par tiers au bout de chaque année ou remboursables a 
ans? Je me chargerai de votre payement.” 








la fin de trois 

Next to Voltaire, I find a very different personage—the late 
Marshal Cabrera, whose appalling cruelties in the iirst Carlist War 
are still remembered in Northera Spain, where he was called 
* El Tigre del Maestrazgo.”’ lis subsequent history was singular, 
He fled to England after the victory of the Cristinos and marricd 
in 1850 a daughter of the late Mr. Robert Vaughan Richards, Q.C, 
He became the quietest and most benevolent of men—in his palmy 
days he nearly alway 
and declined to take part in the second Carlist War in the 

eventies.” His widow died aged ninety-five during the present 
var. My letter is part of an historical, if acrimonious, corre- 
spondence about prisoners with the Cristino General Don Marcelino 
Graa, who was known and feared under the name of the ‘ Grey 
Wolf.” 

One of my greatest 
ibex-stalking and salmon-fishing the most enthralling of sports) 


finds while autograph-hunting (next to 


was the original letter from the Inquisitors of Saragossa sending 
to the Supreme Council of the Inquisition at Madrid the famous 
sentence against Antonio Perez after the Insurrection of Aragon 
in 1592-93. My first thought was that it must have been stolen 
from the Spanish Archives at Simaneas, and I telegraphed to the 
Director there to inquire whether such a document was missing, 
Fortunately for me, no theft had taken place, and for twenty 
pesetas I became the possessor of what was a treasure to a student 
of Spanish history. 
in Spain, and I am certain there is still a fine field in that country 
for the autograph-hunter, and especially for the book-hunter, 


I found many other interesting letters while 


in the old towns off the beaten track. 

Here is a strange letter from George Eliot to my mother: “T 
un very grateful for the lovely flowers. They remind me that 
there is rejoicing for others in the world as there used to be for 
me” (March 4th, 1879). 

I have many hundreds of letters, and I might be tempted to 
continue beyond due bounds; but the following from a distinguished 
enemy statesman written in 1912 is interesting. I had sent him 
some cuttings from the Jimes on the German danger—including a 
letter from Mr. Frederic Harrison :— 

“Many thanks for the cuttings; all this is very interesting, 
but L find it hard to take these suppositions quite seriously. The 
German bugbear has been used as a canvassing implement quite 
as freely at the last English elections as the English menace has been 
used now th Germany. There is, alas, reciprocity and equality 


s murdered his prisoners in cold blood— | 
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in the electioneering methods all over the world. Anyhow, I am 
very much indebted for anything that may give me additional 
light concerning the most threatening though—as I cannot help 
thinking—the most fantastic complication of our days.” 


Comment seems unnecessary EVELYN GRaAntT-Dourr. 


ny 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 


of one of our leading paragraphs are 
those which 


[Letters of the length 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than 
fill treble the space.] 

AMERICA—THE WAR-—IRELAND. 

[To tHE Eprror or THe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Lord Lansdowne and the Pacifists with whom he is asso- 
ciated do not seem to have taken into their account 
President Wilson and his probable course of action in the event 
A letter just received by 





the views of 


of a peace proposal from the Germans, 

me from a supporter and near friend of the President contains a 
statement of these views which may be of interest to these would- 
be peace makers. From it 1 quote as follows :— 
“The clear and all but universal recognition that a conclusive 
military defeat of Germany must be a condition 
peace negotiations which can lead to any result greatly simplifie- 
and clarifies the situation; the ultimate settlement must, o/ 
course, be thought about and planned for, but the immediate 
military situation, quite properly, absorbs the attention of the 
people here as elsewhere. The participation of American troops 
in actual fighting has had a wonderful effect on public opinion 
here: I really think that Burleson’s statement to you is now 
justified, that America cannot and will not quit the contest even 
if France and England should have to [* Burleson’ is the Hon. 


precedent to 


A. §S. Burleson, Postmaster-General in President Wilson's 
Cabinet: S. R. H.], and that danger, which was a very real one 
in the case of France, has pretty clearly passed by.” 

The writer of the letter—a Pacificist by temperament, and a 


Ireland, in so far 
to the 


firm believer and supporter of Home Rule for 
as an American can properly have an opinion in relation 
politics of a foreign country—continues :— 


“Take the Irish question. I do not take exception to what you 


say, or even to the somewhat extreme attitude of the Spectator 
so far as the present situation is concerned—the lesser is some 
times swallowed up in the grester. The whole Irish ques 
tion is, after all, such a small detail in the world situa- 
tion that it has become almost wholly subordinated 


Irish-Americans who have been so 
When vic tory has been won 
} 1] 


even in the minds of those 
insistent for Home Rule in the past. 
the Irish question may again emerge in American politics- 


until then. So many Irish-Americans are fighting in France that 
their success absorbs the thoughts of those of their race and 
faith here almost to the exclusion of Lrish politics at home. 


Moreover, such a loyalty to America ha 
been created since we entered the war—it hardly existed as a) 
articulate national sentiment before—that anything which ‘ 
of disloyalty to America or to lly America, still more if if 


burnit y sentiment of 





partakes of the suspicion ! nism, has become highly 
unfashionable, or worse. The juestion has, in short, ceased 
to have that serious polit importance in America which it Jas 
had in the past. I do no e how it can again acquire sucl 
importance here until Sinn Feinism ceases to be a dominating 
factor in Ireland.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., S. R. H. 
{We are grateful to ow rrespondent for sending us these 


extracts. They are important because the writer of 
is a well-known American of very high political standing 
in close personal relations American 


We take the letter to confirm what we 


important 
the lette: 
who is 

Administration. 
over and over again, that President Wilson's idealism impels him 


with the present 


have said 





to a decisive and unquestionable military victory as the pre- 
liminary to everything else that may fellow.—Epb. Spectator.] 
THE MONTAGU REPORT. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—When I was in German East Africa I used to fee! 
that I had met an old friend when I chanced to get 
hold of a copy of the Spectator, usually two to three 
months old; it is, therefore, rather a shock to — find 
inyself estranged from so valued a friend by his tttitude 
towards the Indian reforms. The gulf between us has been par- 





tially bridged by your editorial note to Dr. 
You say: ‘* We are by no means opposed to 
hope for the time when India may manage her own affairs. But 
we do say emphatically that the time has n After 
this declaration 1 have hope that we may get even closer together. 
Surely if the goal of out that India some day 
manage her own affairs, it is high time to begin training her for 
It is my belief that the training might with advan 


Miller’s admirable 
letter. reform. We 
t yet arrived.” 


policy is may 


that duty. 


tage have been begun twenty years ago, as soon, that is, as it was 


evident the Congress movement had come to stay 
begun work in a better temper all round, and the political energy 


wasted in acrim 


; we should have 





nious controversy might 





which has been largely 
have been diverted t 


to constructive work. Every decade that t) 
inception of training is postponed increases the difficulty 
making a propitious start, for it 


finds the politically-minded 
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classes less eager for genuine collaboration and a wider circle of 
Indians impregnated with separatist opinions. If this is con- 
ceded, the next question is how we can begin to train India to 
manage her own affairs ? On this there cannot be a wide difference 
of opinion. The only way yet discovered of teaching people how 
to manage their own affairs is to give them some responsibility, 
the power of making mistakes, and of thereby learning how to 
xvoid others. As we cannot afiord to allow Indians, during their 
period of training, to make mistakes which would iniperil the 
existence of the State, we have to devise some scheme by which 
they will be responsible for certain specified functions of govern- 
nent only, and not for the control of the entire machinery. 
The responsibility delegated to them must be full, otherwise it 
will not be educative, but it must be limited, and the control of 
Parliament, exercised through the Government of India, must 
outside the prescribed limits be unimpaired. I am in general 
egreement with the Montagu-Chelmsford Report because it is 
based on these principles and embodies definite proposals for 
giving effect to them. I accept the Report, not, of course, as an 
infallible Bull, but as a basis ef discussion. In some respects I 
hope it will be amended. Personally, I should like to see the 
powers of the Government of India placed more obviously in the 
public eye. As the Government of India is to retain in the last 
resort absolute power to make its will prevail, I see no advautage 
in camouflaging it as a deliberative Assembly. I do not, however, 
feel justified in elaborating my amendment here because the 
Spectator is not yet prepared, I fear, to accept the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report as a basis for discussion. I very much regret 
this, because it is in the columns of the Spectater that we might 
Lave hoped to get that helpful constructive criticism which the 
proposals certainly need. 

From the letters you have published I derive the impression 
that some of your correspondents are not able to go as far as 
you, Sir, and are therefore unable to look forward with satisfac- 
tien to a change in the government of India. I venture with 
eil respect to say that this position is untenable. It is an attempt 
to fight English thought. What makes the real case for Indian 
eutonomy within the Empire is not the explicit declarations of 
Government, but the implicit) promises of English literature. 
These no individual Englishman can repudiate, even if he would, 
for they are part and parcel of the English character; they 
kelong to the very fibre of our national life. Further, it must 
always be remembered that by throwing open to Indians the 
pages of English literature we have done something far mere 
momentous than to furnish them with dangerous weapons for 
eontreversial warfare. We have effectecl a revolution in Indian 
thought. Ideas of English origin are nowadays in the ascendant 
ail over India. They dominate not only those who themselves 
read English, but also that much larger class who receive them 
through a vernacular medium; indeed, my own experience is that 
the stoutest champions of those Western opinions which the 
Muhamedans used to call the New Light are men who themselves 
know no English. The triumph of English thought has been so 
eomplete that there is no longer any body of articulate opinion 
attempting to make head against it. There are, of course, 
enormous classes, the great majority of the population, who do 
rot think at all; they are neither for nor against the New Light, 
bat when they are aroused from their intellectual lethargy they 
will certainly adept the views which prevail all round them.—I 
em, Sir, &c., Trreopore Mortsoy. 

Weybridge. 

[We fear we cannot follow Sir Theodore Morison in his argu. 
went about the revolution or Anglicisation of Indian thought. We 
hepe it may come, but the system of caste still prevails. Can 
democracy possibly flourish alongside a system which refuses to 
millions of human beings the power to rise, or even to enjoy the 
ignity of being regarded as human beings ? The “ untouchable,” 
for insiance, must remain untouchable from the cradle to the 
grave fer no betier reason than an accident of birth. That is a 
fat negation of democracy. It may be argued that the Brahmins 
will give up casie as the price of self-government. Let them then be 
invited to promise to do so as a preliminary pledge of democratic 
ce pacity.—Ep. Spectetor.] 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THE WAR. 
(To tne Eoror or tHe ‘ Sprcravor.’’] 
Fir,—The letter from a young Quaker officer at the front in your 
issue of August 2tth probably expresses the views of a large 
minority—if it be a minority—of English Quakerism, though the 
relative proportions of militarist, quasi-militariSt, pacificist, and 
absolutist Quakerism are unobtainable. For reasons. Duving the 
first three years of the war our central organization took no steps 
to determine how many Vriends bad taken arms, and how many 
ethers sympathized with their action. But in May, 1917, our 
Yearly Meeting ordered an inquest and report upon the occupa- 
tions of Friends of military age since August, 1914. After fifteen 
months this investigation is still incomplete and seems to have 
eome to a standstill. The reasons assigned for what in any other 
eommunity but Friends would suggest suppression of unpalatable 
evidence are unconvincing. ‘‘ Want of time” is pleaded, but the 
recorcing clerk of the Society has stated that he can obtain no 
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reports from several centres, nor elicit 1eplies to his letters, 1 
is generally known that the reports sent in are of a surprising, 
not to say disappointing, nature, and give no warrant whateve; 
for the spokesmen of our Society to assume that they have a 
homogeneous body of pacificists behind them. 

As authentic figures are unobtainable, some of us have collected 
the statistics of the old Scholars’ Associations of six cf our 
Quaker schools. These show over sixty per cent. of ‘ Old Boys” 
in arms, or fallen; about thirty-five per cent. who have accepted 
various forms of alternative (non-combatant) employment, while 
less than three per cent. are in gaol for declining both military 
and civil service to the country. The above figures take no 
account of a negligible fraction rejected by doctors and jn 
exempted occupations. It will be urged that just about hal! the 
pupils in cur Quaker schools are not Friends (though all are 
under Quaker influences for their most impressionable years), 
But after making this deduction, there remains the extraordinary 
disparity between thirty-one per cent. in arms and two and three- 
quarters per cent. in gaol! These Friends-in-arms are no run- 
away schoolboys, but adult scions of some ef our oldest Quaker 
stocks, in many cases the outcome of Public School and University. 
Hundreds of them have earned commissions; some have been 
decorated for valour. We have captains, majors and lieutenant- 
colonels in full membership. But there are other criteria by 
which the opinion of English Quakerism on the war may he 
tested. In the judgment of two of our best Quaker actuaries the 
Society has subscribed not less than two millions sterling to the 
War Loan. As to our attitude toward the war taxes, I was 
assured by the late recording clerk of our body that he had heard 
of no Friend refusing his quotum. Even those had paid who a 
few years back had refused to pay their education rates from 
conscientious scruples. May I venture to suggest that possibly a 
little more caution is advisable on the part of those of us who 
issue pacificist appeals in the name of the Society of Friend-?—] 
am, Sir, &., H. M. Wanu:s. 





SLAVERY IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA, 
(To tHe Epirog or tree “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sirn,—Your last issue reprinted the memorial addressed to the 
Colonial Office by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection 
Society; and supported by varions peers, prelates and president~. 
The memorializers request the King ‘to proclaim at an ear! 
date the abolition of the legal status of slavery in the territory 
which was known as German East Africa.”” The impulses et 
humanity which impelled the petitioners to make this request are 
worthy of all honour; but nevertheless seem to have hurried 
them into a forgetfulness of three countervailing consideration-. 

(1) The desired Proclamation would be a breach of Inter- 
national Law. Great Britain is not in occupation of “ German 
East Africa” as a territorial sovereign, endowed with permanent 
rights by conquest or cession. She is there only with temporary 
rights of occupation, as a hitherto successful belligerent in a 
war still pending. These rights do not authorize her to effect a 
vast and practically irrevocable alteration in the social and legal 
institutions of the occupied territory; or to annihilate the pre- 
prietary interests of large numbers of its inhabitants without any 
financial advantage to herself. 

(2) The desired Proclamation would be a breach of the comity 
existing between the Allied Powers of the Entente. In the settle- 
ment of the terms of peace those several Powers will be entitled 
to protect their respective interests; and the various colonies 
wrenched from Germany during the war will be amongst the mest 
important make-weights in the general bargain for such protec- 
tion. No single member of the Alliance has a right, without the 
consent of the others, so to disorganize one of those celonies as to 
materially impair its value as a factor in the bargaining. 

(3) The desired Proclamation would produce such immediate 
misery as to frustrate, instead of fulfilling, the huimane aspira- 
ticns of its promoters. The noble history of Emancipation afferids 
warnings enough of the abject distress which may ensue if 185,000 
slaves of all ages, accustomed to depend upon their masters for 
all the necessaries of life, are suddenly thrown upon their own 
resources to shift for themselves. In their penniless condition, 
starvation, or crime, or employment are the only alternatives 
before them. Yet where shall wage-paid employment be found 
for even the adults in a colony where no adequate market for free 
labour exists as yet, and where their late masters (their most 
suitable employers) will be embittered against them by the un- 
compensated confiscation which an invading conqueror hes 
inflicted ?—I am, Sir, &c., CourtNey Kexny. 

[We regard slavery as so infamous that we cannot admit the 
validity of any legal arguments for retaining it. In some countries 
human sacrifice is a “ social and legal institution.’’ But a British 
Army of Occupation would not allow it to continue if it could 
stop it.—Epb. Spectator.] 





GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA, 
{To THE Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’ ) 
Sir,—Pessibly it will be conceded that one born and reared in 
England, but who has for long been a citizen of the United States, 
has some claim to an impartial opinion, 
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Undoubtedly England possesses a more truly democratic, if only 
because more flexible, form of government than the United States. 
Many prominent persons of American birth have made the like 
assertion. May not this fact, however, combined as it is with the 
English mania for “ washing dirty linen in public,” possess also 
its drawbacks, in critical times at least? The Englishman's 
exaggerated horror of “‘ swank ”’ is deplored by French papers and 
by individual Americans as peculiarly misplaced and unfortunate. 
England’s valour, her unexcelled record during four years of 
struggle and sacrifice, are pushed into the background so far as 
may be, while her fault-finding, self-depreciatory spirit is dragged 
into the limelight in the public prints on every possible, nay, 
impossible, occasion. It has even been affirmed by Americans that 
their “‘ national crime of brag” is less mischievous than the 
Englishman's snarling and squabbling! According to the letters 
jn some newspapers, Great Britain is going fast to the dogs instead 
of “doing herself proud ” after a fashion calculated to make the 
heart of the exiled British-born leap within him. 

Now for the reverse side of the picture. The strongest allure- 
ment this country has ever held for the present writer and for 
countless others is the allurement of intellectual freedom—net 
licence, but freedom—the large and amiable tolerance extended to 
divers and diverse opinions. Rarely or never, in what, for want 
of a better word, must be called “ cultured ” circles, is anyone, 
however insignificant, snubbed for holding views adverse to those 
of the majority. This is American good nature in its highest 
and noblest manifestation—distinctively American, in short. 
Hence the reason for this country’s attraction when at its best, 
and given the imported citizen who prefers to do his own thinking. 
Yet—and nevertheless—we to-day behold an entire nation, com- 
posed of innumerable apparently alien races, submitting with 
only a modicum of rebellion to restrictions, or at least modifica- 
tions, of speech and expression for the country’s good—that is, the 
Government’s actions must not be “ hampered” even if citizens 
disapprove, espionage and other evils must be guarded against, 
and so forth. Of course, many citizens dread the possible results 
of hurried legislation, infringements of the Constitution, and ills, 
real or imaginary, but the majority have taken the hint, and for 
the most part avoid overmuch criticism. It cannot be said that 
the citizen is enjoying himself, but he submits, more or less. “ We 
are in a state of war!” And nothing has served so well towards 
reconciling the independent thinker to the existing and un- 
American condition of affairs as the constant growling of the loyal 
British subject! Far from being able to use the typical English 
paper in “ missionary work,” as English war-books are used, the 
average ill-advised English paper must be concealed, or read and 
destroyed, lest neighbours and friends should think indeed that 
the British lion is under a cloud! Lamentable, in truth, in such 
days of stress.—I am, Sir, &c., E. N. E. 

U.S.A., July 27th. 
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“THE GERMAN CHARACTER AND BRITISH APATHY.’ 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I agree with every word of your able article on “ Tow Not 
to Do It.’”’ My previous letter (August 3rd) was a plea for some 
sense of proportion on the part of those who, like the writer of 
the article under the above heading, appear to regard every 
man, woman, and child in Germany as hopelessly vile. In spite 
of the atrocities of the German Army, and the brutal treatment 
of prisoners by some nurses and civilians, there is surely yet no 
proof forthcoming that there are not others who, in their heart 
of hearts, if they believed such things to be true, would con- 
demn them as ruthlessly as we ourselves do, to whom the proof 
is only too clear. If that is not so, we must lose hope that 
Germany will ever see the error of her ways, and there will he 
nothing for it, after defeating her, but to form a gigantic convict 
settlement, if civilization is to be safe. The real criminals are 
the ruling caste, otherwise the descendants of the fourteen 
hundred princely families who ruled each their own little State 
at the time of the French Revolution, and who have subordinated 
education, the Church, and Government to their own vile ends 
by means known to every student of history. 

My old Berlin friend Mr. W. H. Dawson, whose book, Problems 
of the Peace, and whose article in this month’s Contemporary 
Review should be read by every one, writes to me :— 

“Those who, like you and myself, know the Germans by experi- 
ence, know that much unfair generalization is current, and that 
in that nation are noble characters, as well as the reverse. ... 
What is hard to understand is that, so far as we know, there 
has been so little open protest in Germany against the terrible 
brutalities of which her war-makers have been guilty.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. Burrrows. 

Liversedge. 





HERR LIEBKNECHT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In a recent number the Spectator is led to do a grievous 
injustice to Herr Karl Liebknecht, the leader of the German 
Minority Socialists, whose reputation deserves a better fate. The 
occasion is a review of Professor Ramsay Muir's National Self- 
Government, and the reviewer quotes a passage from it which 
describes the cynical immorality of the German Socialist Deputies 
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who came to Brussels in September, 1914, to remonstrate with the 
Belgian Socialists for resisting the invaders. Professor Muir 
adds: ‘‘ What especially ought to be noted is that one of the 
German delegates was Karl Liebknecht.” Then the Spectator’s 
reviewer adds his own comment: “Herr Liebknecht has been 
praised in this country for opposing the later developments of 
the Emperor’s war policy, but the part he played in that dis- 
graceful episode at Brussels should not be forgotten.” 
Muir is mistaken, and the reviewer has been misled. The full 
story of that visit is given in a pamphlet, German Socialists and 
Belgium, by Emile Royer, member of the Belgian Parliament, 
with a Preface by Emile Vandervelde, published in this country 
by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. It is quite clear from this narrative 
that only two German Socialists were present at the Maison du 
Peuple, Brussels, in September, 1914—viz., Noske, member of the 
Reichstag, and Koster, editor of the Hamburg Echo. M. Royer 
also gives, in an appendix, the version of this interview published 
in the Paris Humaniié of December 16th and 17th, 1914, and 1 
imagine that it was from this source that Professor Muir tran- 
scribed the speeches of Noske and Koster. But the Humanité 
narrative makes it quite certain that there were only two visitors, 
and that Liebknecht was not one of them. 

The origin of the mistake is clear from M. Royer’s booklet. 
Herr Liebknecht did visit Belgium, but it was in August and not 
September, 1914. So far from taking the line of Noske and Koster, 
he inquired into the cases of German atrocities, and, according to 
M. Royer, was satisfied both at Andenne and at Namur that 
massacres by the Germans had been committed without legitimate 
cause, This visit has been confused with that of September, 191}, 
with which Karl Liebknecht had absolutely nothing to do. He 
played no part in that “disgraceful episode,”’ as your reviewer 
rightly describes the mission of these Socialists to Brussels.—I am, 
sir, &e., R. S. P. 

[We hope that our correspondent’s version of the incident is 
correct. Herr Liebknecht, unlike the vast majority of German 
Socialists, has maintained his old principles and suffered for 
them.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Profess yr 





TELEGRAPHY, AERONAUTICS AND WAR. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I do not know whether your reviewer is unfavourable, on 
principle, to all books which happen to mainly consist of collected 
addresses and papers; but obviously if reproductions are faith- 
fully carried out and deal with more or less the same subject, any 
such volume is bound to introduce a material number of what 
are repetitions in effect. Whilst duly grateful for your reviewer’- 
generous intimation that my book “ contains here and there some 
interesting matter,” I am far more concerned with his statement- 
of fact. Thus, the developments in wireless telegraphy have been 
of such a character lately that I must not be made responsible 
for the highly important general assertion that wireless is 
“slow,” without any further explanation of what is precisely 
meant here. Your reviewer further states “If the American 
Government take over the Western Union’s land system, they 
will presumably take over the cables also.””’ Whatever his 
opinions may be, the facts are that the United States Government 
took over the American telegraph and telephone lines at midnight 
on July 31st, without touching the trans-Atlantic cables, for the 
reason that the latter would have involved international considera- 
tions. I will only add in this connection that, in my opinion, 
if a permanent and binding English-speaking alliance were 
actually achieved, the fact of no single Atlantic cable being unde: 
British control would be a matter of comparative indifference. 
The position is, however, that the United States have their “ All! 
America ” cables, whilst proposing to have more; and on 
American kinsmen perfectly understand any corresponding 
feeling in favour of “ All British ” cables.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenaeum. Cuartes Bricur. 





PENSIONS ADMINISTRATION. 

{To tHE Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Str,—lTor those who turn away wearied from comic opera som: 
relief may be obtained from a study of the lucubrations of the 
Ministry of Pensions, particularly if sidelights are thrown on 
them by the reader’s knowledge of the results they entail, and ot 
the unentailed results which follow trom a humorous administra- 
tion. 

The Ministry has made a serious endeavour to steer its ship 
between the rocks of opposed opinions, and in doing so seems to 
have lost any clear idea of the course it intends to steer, except 
so far as avoidance of these rocks is concerned. The ‘‘ Prefatory 
Notes” to the ‘Instructions for the Assessment of Alternative 
Pensions ” open on a note of comfortable satisfaction, in that the 
Ministry has found a well-discriminated via media between thi 
flat rate for ordinary pensions, which is abomination to th 
Trade Unions, and the rate based wholly on a discharged soldier’ 
loss of pre-war earning-power (and not at all on his record as a 
soldier nor on the obligation to enable him to live in decently) 
good conditions with his family after discharge, whether or not 
he was able to do so under pre-war conditions), which is an offence 
to most other people. 

The Ministry has accordingly discovered an 
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ef disablement or loss of general working capacity,” which is 


to have no reference to the man’s “‘ capacity for earning a liveli- 
heod,” and which when applied to an arbitrary fixed sum of 
27s. 6d., awarded for total disablement, is to give a man the mini- 
mum—and generally also the maximum—pension he is entitled to. 
‘Khus a man awarded a 50 per cent. disability pension gets 13s, 91. 
a week for himself, or himse!f and his wife, without children. We 
are clearly told not to infer that he can earn the other 13s. 9. 
snd make up 27s. 6d., still less that he can earn half a normal 
wage. The 50 per cent. disability represents “less of general work- 
ing capacity,” whatever that may mean. Personally I think it 
means nething coherent. Moreover, when there are children, a 
£0 per cent. disability pension carries with it only half of the 
ehildren’s allowances. Thus a man with a 50 per cent. disability 
pension and no children is much better off than a man with the 
tame pension and several children, as the latter has to earn a 
good deal more than the former in order to reach the same 
standard. The fact is that the percentage awarded, to be of any 
tse at all, ought to mean one of two things—viz., either that the 
man is able to earn at least the difference between full disability 
pension and the amount actually awarded for himself and his 
children, so as to bring him financially to the level of the wholly 
disabled, or else it should be a definite percentage of full earning- 
power. 

The Ministry seems to have fallen into the same pit as the 
Pragmatisis, who have established usefulness as a standard of 
truth, but have omitted to ask themselves the question: “ Useful- 
ness to what end?" The Ministry has omitted to ask itself the 
euestions: ‘ Disabled for what purpose?” or “ Disabled from 
doing whai?” “ Disabled from earning a full wage?” or “ Dis- 
abled from earning the balance of the sum awarded to the wholly 
disabled? "—two quite different standards of achievement. I 
admit that in the majority of cases men can carn considerably 
more than the difference between the ameunt ef their pensions an! 
that of a full disability pension, but there are a good number in 
which they cannot carn as much. My o jection is that there are 
no definite principles upon which the award of minimum pensio is 
is based; neither cost of living nor ability to earn is a decisive 
factor, and the one consideration which is put forward as the 
ecisive basis—viz., ‘ loss of genoral working capacity ""—is a mere 
fiyment of the imagination, is quite indefinable, and of no value at 
all for any purpose. I refer, ef course, to the ordinary pensions, 
which form ¢he large majority, and not to the alternative pen- 
sions, which are awarde!, so far as my experience goes, to a 
small minority. 

In the case of the award of these alternative pensions, it is very 
difficult to fellew the workings ef the Ministerial inind. They are 
intended apparently te enable the disabl«d soldier to live about os 
well as he did before the war; but, if so, why take as a standard 
pre-war earnings in money of which the value has entirely 
ebanged? On the cther hand, if the object is not to enable the 
tian to live about as weil a: he did before the war, why drag in 
the pre-war earnings in money as a standard ? Can it be that the 
Ministry wishes to pose as restoring the men to their pre-war 
pesition while not really doing so at all? Again, what is the use 
ef the carefully theught out steps to be taken with a view to 
ascertain a man’s earning-power unless there is also an agreement 
with the Trade Unions that a man shall be allowed to accept 
employment on the basis of his earning-power 2? A man has seid 
to me: “If I teke up that job my Society will say 1 am a 
blackleg.” 

4s to the mere or less inevitable hardships that occur in dealing 
with numerous cases, and especially the hardships inflicted in 
nerve cases by insufficient allowances or complete stoppage of 
allowances to men admittedly far from recovered, that is another 
setery.—1 am, Sir, &e., bh. WB. 

AN ELECTION CRY. 
[To Tze Epivor or tre “ Sprcraton.’’] 

S:e,—It is said that Mr. Lleyd George will go to the country with 
the electioneering cry, ‘‘ Will you win the war?” There is, of 
eourse, an easy retert, “ Wilk you end the war when it is won?” 
The cry in itself is meaningless, for no one, even the most out- 
rageous Pacificist, wishes to lose the war. But the intention is 
clear—* Will you vote for the only men who will win the war fo: 
you?” It reminds one of certain advertisers who inquire, ‘ Will 
you double your income? *’’ They are not at all anxious to dis- 
cover whether you wish to do this desirable thing, but they adver- 
tise in the hope that you may be brought to consider their system 
the only means ef doing it. As an admirer ef Mr. Lloyd George, I 
trust that he will pot stoop to such advertisement. It would he 
tolerable in the yellow Press, to those to whom the yellow Press is 
tolerable, but it would be out of place in the manifesto of a 
great statesman. am, Sir, &e., H. Grorce Morean. 

Stoke Lecy. 





THE LOTTERIES (WAR CHARITIES) BILL. 
{To tes Eprorn or tre “ Sprctrazor.’’) 
£:n,—Lady Poore’s letter is, like all that she writes, charming, 
amusing, and delightful; but is not her persiflage rather illogical 
and a little immoral? Nature, she says, is “an incorrigible 
gambler,” end she cites a number of examples, more or less rele- 


vant; but are we not bound oftentimes to put checks upon Nature 
and especially on our human nature, or it will be up in arms augainst 
us? When she speaks of the matter of “dabbling in stocks ang 
shares,” for example, as being harmless, one at once calls to ming 
how a Cabinet not long ago was nearly overthrown through the 
momentary indiscretion of some of its members in engaging in g 
flutter on the Stock Exchange, and how they had to put on the 
sheet of penance and axpress their regret for having yielded to 
the temptation. And their lapse on that occasion was very likely 
the cause ef their having less power and influence to deal with 
the strongly vested interests of horse-racing and its concomitant 
evils, and to allow it to go on for a long time almost unchecked, 
undoubtedly against the interests of the nation as a whole in this 
protracted war. We might be allowed, no doubt, to do evil that 
good might come were there not a more excellent way still, which 
has been so fully tried and succeeded during all these four years-- 
namely, that of appealing to the charity of men and women to 
give when and if required without hope of return.—l am, Sir, &., 
22 Cottesmore Gardens, W. A. Conyers Barre, 





DOGS IN BATTLE. 
{To vne Enivor or tue “ Sprctator.’') 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers if you would care to 
publish the following letter I have received from my son: 

“ There were two dogs born in the —— stables, Nigger and Jack, 
complete mongrels, who for some unaccountable reason attached 
themselves to my horses, and were never parted from them. On 
all marches, in camps and billets, they were always beside them. 
and followed them into battle. I lost sight of the dogs during the 
fighting, but the burial parties found Nigger dead, with the men 
and horses who had been killed in our gallop. He had heen shot 
through the chest. Jack could not be found. Vive days later he 
found us in our hivouac, his nerves quite gone, but, although 
mentally upset, physically untouched. He has now giuite 
recovered. How he managed to find us is a complete mystery; 
we were nowhere near whence we started, and he had to find 
us from among thousands of troops. I wonder also how and whera 
he lived on the battlefield for five days.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., Cc. 





A PROUD SWAN. 
{To tee Epitor or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 

Sir,—At Storrington, in Sussex, a pair of swans have a fami'y of 
six cygnets. ‘This is an unusually large number, for although 
the hen can lay from five to nine eggs it is seldom we see more 
than two to three young ones. The male bird is very proud of his 
family, and in their defence attacks any one standing by the 
| water. One man was thoroughly frightened, as he thought his 
| leg would have been broken. It would be interesting to know if 
swans have this year been abnormally productive in the South 
of England.—I am, Sir, &c., GeorGe Surin. 

60 Anerley Park, S.B. 

[We wonder whether the pride of the cock bird is actually in 
the magnitude of his family. Our own impression is that animals 
and birds (except perhaps dogs, and horses trained by German 
professors) cannot count above four. A eat does not scem te miss 
the kittens taken away from a large litter if four are left to her.-- 
Ep. Spectater.] 





HORSES’ RATIONS. 
[Fo tre Epitor or tie “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—I was glad to see a letter in your paper last week re the 
above. I fully endorse what “C. H.’’ says on the subject, and 
think it would be far kinder to increase the horse rations before 
giving us whiter bread. It is really heart-breaking in our large 
towns particularly to see the emaciated condition of beasts of 
burden, underfed and overloaded and driven by inexperience: 
drivers. I hope this subject will be taken up by your readers, 
and that you will endeavour to help. It is really pathetic to see 
these honest toilers overloaded, working long heurs day after day— 
some eo old and weak they can hardly struggle on, neglected and 
underfed, and nothing done for them. As a nation we have always 
been proud, and rightly so, of our herses, and I suppose we had 
the best in the world, from the thoroughbred down to the eart- 
horse. Horses have not the variety of food thet we have, and if 
we cannot get one thing we can make it up with something else. 
I do not think we have any cause for eomplaint in the rations we 
have been allowed. Most people seem to agree on that. So beforve 
these are increased I hope the horse will he allowed a more ample 
fare, and something be done to arrest what is now a national 
$i J. M. L. S. 


disgrace.—I am, Sir, &e., 








GRAPE-J AM. 
[To tne Evitor or rre “ Srrcrarer.’’] 
Sir,—I shall be very grateful if any of your readers can tell ma 
| Whether it is possible to make good jam from ripe grapes, white 
: or black, and if so how much sugar per pound is needed.—1 am, 
Sir, &e., Ss. B. 








THE COAL SHORTAGE. 
[To tre Epiror or tue “ Specraton.'’] 
Sir,—If Ireland does not fight, why should Ireland have coal °—- 





I am, Sir, &e., an Experty Hovsrne iver. 
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IRISH EXPRESSIONS. 
{To rme EpiTon oF THE “ Spectator.) 
@:r,—1 think I can explain the origin of the word “ pamphrey ” 
to your correspondent ““H. M. W.” The home of the cone-shaped 
or pointed early ga rden cabbage was in the neighbourhood of 
Pontefract, in Yorkshire, where it was first extensively grown by 
market gardeners. In the North of Ireland this type of cabbage 
became known as the York or Pomfret variety, and, later, by 
further corruption, Pomfret became “ pamphrey.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cressing Temple, Braintree, Essex. Frank J. Cuuien. 





TRANSLATIONS 
{To THE Epiror or TRE ‘‘ Spectazor.'’) 
very interesting article in your issue oi 


Cr,—In your August 17th 


upon “ Translations ” one reads of there having been many 
attempts to translate The Dirge ef Meleager. One of the mos¢ 
charming, that by the late Andrew Lang, seems, though, to have 


just escaped your writer’s memory. It is quoted in his Viorld’s 
Desire, and hegins :— 
Tears for my Ledy 
Helicdore 
Salt tears and sad to shed 
Over and o'er... .” 
Jam afraid that I have not quoted quite accurately, but I have 
net the book by me.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Parxer. 
grd Caldstreaim Guards, B.E.F. 


dead 





“TLOWLERS.” 
[To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specrazor.’’) 
What price” these ? Delicta majorum immeritus lues— 
“The delights of our ancestors were unmitigated filth.” Classi- 
cum cani jubet—‘he orders a kennel for his dog.” Scripture: 
“At this time the world was divided into Jews and Gentlemen.’ 
“Esau was a writer of fables who sold his copyright for a mass 


Sir,—* 


of potash.” Philosophy: ‘“‘ The Stoics were the followers of Zero 
and believed in nothing.”’—I am, Sir, &e., H. 


craton.'’] 
“What were the 


{To tre Epitor or tHe “ Spr 
owing may be worthy of mention. 
an examiner asked in a history paper. And 
“tt was the Sicilian Vespers that Gibbon 
conceived the idea of writing The 
"1 am, Sir, &c., 

T. Percy Armstrone. 


Sirn,—The foll 
Sicilian Vespers ?” 
one of the answers was: 
was listening to, when he 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 





{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Srecratron.'’) 
Sir,—I do not know whether the two appended “ howlers ” are 
chesinuts or not, but they are certainly among the tunnigst I 
have met. Their source is an examination-room, where Pas de 
deux was translated “* Father of twins,” and Il recommenda son 
dme a@ Dieu was rendered “ He was bidding his donkey good-bye.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. J: B. 


” 





AUTHOR WANTED. 
[To tHe Epiron or tue “ Specrator.’'] 
Sir,—These lines are on the tomb of a Canadian cadet in the 
military cemetery at Aldershot. I have long tried to trace their 
authorship, and, like every one who hears them for the first time, 
believe them to be Kipling’s, but no one scems able to run the:n 
to earth. Perhaps some of your readers might know who wrote 
them.—I am, Sir, &e., L. A. 
*Mars’ Training Ship, 


Scor. 


Newport, Fife, \.B 


“Then lead. and thy son shall follow, 
’y follow, and he will lead— 
And side by side, though the world 
Ye shall prove by word and deed 
‘That you share with him his youthfulness, 
And he with you your peuae— 
And so it shall be till the sun 5} 
On the outermost edge of nae. 


deride, 


all set 


” 


POETRY. 
ee 

HUNTER OF 
(To Nancy.) 

A pisrot cracked in the enemy trench 

And the flare-light curved and rose, 

While the lone patrol stopped short in their tracks 

And each man dropped or froze. 

There was one stood crouched like a pollard stump, 

One knelt like a man at prayer, 

And one lay back with his face to the cky, 

Grey-white in the pale-green glare. 

The shadows closed as the butt flared down 

Like damned souls gibbering round, 

And the trees and bushes swelled and 

And vanished without a sound— 

At a click of the tongue and a whispered word 

The lone patro] moved on, 

And four of the five had no thought more 

Than “ Quiet? No firing? Bon!” 








THE HEAVEN. 


shrank 





_ repetition, 





But pony one who had lain with his f 
For a breath ere he arose 

Had seen a sign in the Heavens 
And walked as one who knows; 
For, singled out among myriads, 
Remote from our petty jars, 
Swung the scimitar of Orion 

From a jewelled belt of stars. 


face to the sky 


And the sight came softly upon him, 
Like the breath of an answered prayer, 
And he saw The Hunter of Heaven, 
Who was e’er all things were. 
Patient, aloof, implacable, 
From aeon to aeon he strides, 
Trailing an evil thing unknown 
That turns on him or hides. 
And this is the honour of mortal man 
The fire in our mean clay, 
We may hunt with the Heaven!y Hunter 
When the Horror turns to bay. 
And Bill the Butcher from Bermondsey 
Who died when the gas came down, 
Coughing up curses and bits of lung 
In the mud by Wipers Town, 
Is a banded man of the Heavenly Hunt, 
And every shot he fired 
Has found its mark in the Horror of Hell, 
The Thing of which God has Tired. 

J. H. Kxign 


t-ApEIN, Capt. 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
intercst and importance to warrant publication. 


BOOKS 


——————— 
THE DAWN OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 

Ir is one of the sorrows of growing up that the world ceascs to 
appeer arranged in the neat parcels beloved of childhood. Onco 
the physical world was divided into the Torrid, Temperate, and 
Aretie zones; history (with an insularity that further neatened 
and simplificd matters) into water-tight compartments labelled 
Ancient Britons, The Normen Conquest, The Armada, Oliver 





Cromwell, George ITI., and Modern Times. The actors in the 
drama were (1) Good, (2) Bad. And there you were—free to 
vo and read The Avabian Nights. But os the seeker aiter knowledge 


‘further from the East’ he found that the onee tidy 
Countries, periods, and individuals 


travelled 
picture shifted and changed. 
emerged that would by no means be fitted in, and the student 
realized with a certain melancholy the truth that the more you 
Of nothing is this truer than 
.’ It is like a 
vision of 


know the less can you generalize. 
of that elusive thing we call ‘ The Renaissance 
cloud-picture. At the first glance we see plainly the 
palaces and gardens, anorini and dolphins, freseoed colonnadcs, 
ladies waiking in cloth-of-gold, 
goldsmiths hammer in hand, and domes and cities rising out of 
the ruins of the old world. It scems distinct, alive, and individual, 
unlike what preceded it or was to come. But care to lock elosely, 
the picture hes no You cannot where it begins, 
or when it was thet it faded and chenged. If you look long encugh, 
doubting whether it ever existed 

looking back, still flar and lighting all the sky. 
Mr. Tiiley made a wonderfully m 
early Renaissance in France, and there is little room in his careful 
Nominally only concerning himself 


edges, 


peinters and sculptors in the aci, 


edges.” sey 


turn away -only, on 


to sce it 


you may 
ning 
has inute study of the 


volume for casy generalities. 
with France, he has been obliged, because of its lack of 
to devote a good deal of space to the in Lialy, and 


influence in Wo 
from 


” 


“movement ” 
to refer frequently to its the Low Countries, 
ere taken beck historically the mediaeval world 
which it grew. In no ert, end in no branch of learning, is the spirit 
of the new learning to be ignored : 


too to 


“It scems to me that to trace the beginnings of the French 
Renaissance, and to lay a sure and firm foundation for the stucy 
of it as an organic movement affecting the whole life and thought 
of the nation, a wide and thorough survey of the ground must 
be made. There must be an investigation of the first manifestations 
of the Renaissance spivit, not culy in humanism end mage apes 
but in architecture, sculpture, painting, and every form of art 
Mr. Tilley the boc k, 
though the involves a amount of 
reference. Jt is in three 
ined with the hist« 


plan of 
certain 


is extremely thorough, and the 

reader may find it 
makes it an ideal book of 
mein divisions, The first is principally conce r ieat 


* The fom of the Fren h Renaissance, By Arvvar 
the University Press, (253, pet] 


, ALA, Cambridge: at 
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framework and with the relations between France and Italy, the 
second with the Renaissance in letters, separate chapters being 
devoted to the study of Latin, the study of Greek, and French 
poetry and prose. The third part deals with the figurative arts 
and with architecture, the latter section being subdivided into 
the architecture of chdteaur, municipal buildings, hétels, and 
ecclesiastical buildings. Each of these chapters is again more 
or less subdivided geographically. For it must he remembered 
that France was by no means homogeneous during the reigns 
of Louis XI., Charles VIU., and Louis XI]. There were within 
it half-a-dozen minor States, each with its own traditions and 
mental habits :— 

“The existence of these semi-independent States ... had at 

once a retarding and an accelerating effect on the Renaissance. 
On the one hand their patriotic attachment to their local privileges 
and institutions tended to foster a conservative spirit, and to 
check the diffusion of new ideas and of new forms of art; on the 
other, the courts of their princes formed centres of culture and 
patronage for artists and men of letters.” 
But it was to the expedition of Charles VIII., who entered one 
great Ltalian city after another in short-lived triumph, and to the 
French occupation of Milan, that France owed her first rea] 
acquaintance with the Renaissance spirit. For though she after- 
wards made the flame her own, Gallicizing it completely, it was 
Italy—that glorious voleano of the arts and sciences—that first 
set her alight. We have said that Mr. Tilley prefers carefully sifted 
facts to generalizations, but his view as to her adaptations of the 
Italian spirit is briefly that they were such as one would expect 
from a Northern people. If the flame lost in heat, it gained in 
purity. The leaders of the new learning remained pious Christians, 
nor did they jostle and fight for Royal patronage with the naive 
frankness of the Italian scholars. Troubled waters were not 
so plentiful, nor were their wits demoralized by the spectacle of 
a perpetual political ‘* catch-as-catch-can.”’ In architecture the 
French were extremely conservative, and clung long to the Gothic 
forms, which had been so easily ousted in Italy. For Italy 
“remembered always the august abode ’’ of the Caesars :— 





*Gothie architecture never took real root in Italy, because its 

spirit was wholly alien to the [talian temperament. Its soaring 
character, its suggestions of awe and mystery, its symbolism, its 
humour, its love of diversity, all these qualities made no appeal 
to the Italian, who thought of nothing but space, proportion, 
and order.” 
Unlike the French and English, they never had the mediaeval 
love of the family joke—the Gothic humour that delighted in 
the surplice-clad fox at his preaching, or invaded the most aspiring 
Cathedral fagade with the comic relief of the gargoyle; a devil 
“complete with’? horns, tail, and three-pronged fork, or some 
wildly grimacing old lady. But if France to some extent 
* moralized ” the Old, she will rise to yet greater heights in the 
New Renaissance which Mr. Tilley believes will sweep over the 
world :— 

** Unless one has misread the signs of the times, we are nearing 
the dawn of a greater Renaissance than that which is the subject 
of these pages—greater, because, while the Old Renaissance was 
chiefly intellectual in character, and its chief work was the 
emancipation of human intelligence from the chains of worn-out 
tradition and authority, the New Renaissance will be largely 
of the spirit. It will not be a sudden rebirth, it will not bring 
with it the millennium, there will be delays and hesitations and 
backslidings ; but it will surely come, and will bring with it the 
fruits of love and righteousness and peace.” 

May the New Renaissance, spreading far beyond the furthest 
limits of the world that Leonardo or Erasmus dreamed of, be 
worthy its great setting! May their shades, gazing down from 
Parnassus, hail the men of the new world— 
‘Our partners in the torch race, 
Though nearer to the goal”! 





BISMARCK. * 


Mr. Grant Roserrson’s able and brilliant study of Bismarck 
appears opportunely. We declares that it is not a product of the 
war, that he began it long ago and formed his conclusions before the 
war broke out. This we can well believe, for it is obviously the 
result of very careful study of the masses of printed matter by or 
relating to the Iron Chancellor. At the same time, we cannot 
affect to regard the book as having no bearing on the war. Bismarck’s 
statecraft was obviously one of the fundamental causes of the 
catastrophe, and it is impossible for us now to discuss his policy 
without prejudice, because the world is suffering from its evil 
consequences, Some people are tempted to contrast Bismarck 
favourably with his successors, and to suggest that, if the pilot had 
not been dropped in 1890 but had been granted perpetual youth, 
Germany would have developed peacefully instead of challenging | 
Europe. It is true that Germany's present rulers are pitiful bunglers 
in diplomacy as compared with Bismarck, and that they have 
made every possible mistake in their political strategy and tactics. 
But it is very far from true that they differ from Bismarck in 


* Bismarck, By ©, Grant Robertson, “ Makers of the Nineteenth Century ” 
Series, London: Constable and Co, (19s. 6d, act.) 











a 
principle. There is nothing to choose between Bismarck and pj 
followers in the utter lack of morality which is their dominant 
characteristic. Bismarck was guided solely by reasons of State. 
In his political capacity he never showed the least trace of chivalry 
or philanthropy or unselfishness. His sole object was to make 
Prussia the head and chief of a united Germany, and he cared 
nothing for humanity outside Prussia, or, indeed, outside the narrow 
circle of the Prussian Court. We cannot imagine Bismarck taking 
a passionate interest in the efforts of a foreign people to free itself 
from alien rule, as Palmerston, for example, showed in the liberation 
of Belgium and of Italy. Bismarck was unquestionably a greater 
man than Palmerston, as the world measures greatness ; but it is 
already apparent that the English statesman’s instinct was sounder 
than the German’s, and that his policy, though erratic, was essen. 
tially modern, whereas Bismarck, with all his immense talent, 
sought to put new life into a mode of government which Europe 
has long outgrown. 

One of the great merits of Mr. Grant Robertson's book is that jt 
gives prominence to Bismarck’s domestic policy. We can all see 
now that Bismarck’s destruction of Liberalism in Prussia in the 
“sixties ’’ of last century was far more disastrous both for Germany 
and for Europe than his Machiavellian diplomacy. For if the 
Prussian Landtag had developed on Constitutional lines into a real 
Parliament such as even Austria possesses, there would have been 
some hope that Prussia might come into the European system, 
Had the Prussian people acquired some share in the government of 
their country, the Prussian rulers would gradually have been forced 
to modify the methods that estranged their neighbours. Demo- 
cracies are not always peaceful, but they are as a rule responsive to 
fair dealing, and are incapable of sustained deceitfulness and bad 
faith. We have no reason to think well of the modern Prussians, 
but we can admit freely the truth of the author’s contention that the 
Prussians of fifty years ago showed a desire for democratie insti. 
tutions and some capacity for using them. If the Prussian Liberals 
of that day had persevered and succeeded, the history of Europe 
would have been very different. That they failed utterly was, in 
the main, the work of Bismarck. The struggle between him as 
Minister-President of Prussia and the Liberal majority in the 
Landtag, over the Army Estimates, was precisely similar to the 
struggle between Charles I. and his Parliaments. Lf we wish to 
know what would have happened to England if Strafford had 
sueceeded in his policy of ** Thorough,’’ we may read the answer 
in the Prussia of Bismarck. The Prussian Strafford, backed by a 
less irresolute Monarch than Charles and by a far larger Army than 
the Stuarts could boast, set the Parliament at defiance, levied the 
taxes without Parliamentary sanction, took arbitrary measures 
against all critics, and finally overwhelmed the opposition in the 
patriotic exultation provoked by a successful war. If Charles had 
won the ‘*‘ Bishop’s War” against the Scots, instead of losing it, 
he might have set his tyranny on a firm basis, although we naturally 
like to think that Britons never would have been slaves in any 
conceivable circumstances. Bismarck, however, skilfully con- 
trived a war with Denmark, a war with Austria, and then a war 
with France, and used the victories, which from the German people's 
standpoint were desirable, as the means of establishing a despotism, 
which the people certainly did not want. It is just as true to say 
that his foreign policy was designed to further his domestic policy 
as it is to say that he desired autocracy at home in order to work 
uncontrolled for a greater Prussia and a united Germany. His 
famous remark that “Germany has its eyes not on Prussia’s 
Liberalism but on its might. . . . The great questions of the day 
will not be decided by speeches and resolutions of majorities—that 
was the blunder of 1848 and 1849—but by blood and iron,” was 
made in almost his first speech as Minister-President in September, 
1862, in a debate on the Army Bill which the Landtag declined 
to pass. As the author says, 

‘** It was a warning to Germany as well as to the Prussian Landtug ; 

it was a concentrated condemnation of all, and not merely the 
Liberal, methods hitherto employed; it poured contempt on 
reform by ‘ moral penetration ’ and government by consent of the 
governed. It was the summary of the creed that the State stood 
for power, and that in political problems force, not right, was the 
sovereign remedy.” 
It was, unhappily for Prussia, Germany, and Europe, the creed 
that prevailed, and that has enthralled two generations of Germans. 
By yielding to the tempter, Prussia gained glory and power and 
riches but lost her soul—and the tempter was Bismarck. 

We shall not attempt to discuss the long and complex story of 
his career, which Mr. Grant Robertson tells very clearly and dis- 
passionately. But we may draw attention to his brief survey of 
Bismarck’s views in his retirement, between 1890 and 1898, when 
the Emperor was beginning to follow a ‘‘ new course ”’ 
visions of *‘ world-power.” The old statesman dreaded the aliena- 
tion of Italy and a quarrel with Great Britain. In his last year 
he said that 

** Nothing could be more strongly opposed to Germany’s interest 
than to enter upon more or less daring and adventurous enterprises, 
guided merely by the desire to have a finger in every pie, to flatter 
the vanity of the nation, or to please the ambitions of those who 
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t rule it.” 
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p Broke 
And yet, 2s the author says, Bismarck’s disciples could retort that 
they were merely applying his principles and methods in wider 
sphezes ¢— 

“The young generation of the new Germany felt by a true and 
orable logic which it had learned from the ex-Chancellor that 
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Though sympathetic to constructive economic Socialism, the 
authors express their regret that the Italian nation is * not yet 
mature enough to form a correct estimate of the importance and 
utility of the great manufacturing class and the creators of wealth.” 
The chapter on Foreign and Colonial Policy takes us on to delicate 


jnex ‘ : so shegh > ean 

if a State's — pene neal eof sage and eas Sameer — ground. Italy, we are told, cannot remain content with the Adatia 

iohts ; be achieved by force, a world-empire coulc made se P ae aa : : 

rights can only a seit 5 a pire cou 1 “2. | concession. Her interests in the Mediterranean and Asia Minor 

and only be made, by precisely the same methods as had made the 1 : ae , whe: : APOE : 
demand recognition of rights in the vilayets of Konieh and Smyrma 


German Empire, and by none other.” 

Thus, if Bismarck’s successors, in carrying his principles to their 
Jogieal conclusion, have brought death and destruction on Europe 
and earned for Germany the detestation of mankind, the true 
author of the crime was Bismarck. He was a great man, a very 
great man, but greatness that works for evil must be unsparingly 
condemned if history is to have any morel value at all. Germany 
would be a far happier country to-day if the Prussian Minister- 
President of 1862 had been a Cavour, a Lincoln, a Pitt, instead of 
a Junker of genius like Bismarck. 





NEW ITALY.* 
Tux aim of the authors is to show us Italy as she was at the beginning 
of the war, as she is to-day, and as she is likely to be after the 
declaration of peace. Concurrently, as this book is intended for 


English readers, they seek to correct the conventional view, for 








which our poets, statesmen, artists, and writers are largely respon- 
sible, that Italy is still the land of the Renaissance and the 
Risorgimento, of the brigand, the lazzarone, and the impassioned 
There is a genuine love of Italy among the English, but 
The modern Italian is more 
The 
Italian character has greatly changed in the last twenty years, 


jover. 
it is love “* without understanding.” 
practical than romantic, more reflective than emotionel. 


and Italy, in the view of the writers, is largely to blame for miscon- 


ceptions. Italien Covernments have not truly represented the 
people ; and they have been in the past responsible fer eneouraging 
German penctration. But Italy has awakened to her danger, 
ond is resolved, even at a terrible cost, to complete her emancipation 
The spirit of the Risorgimento survives; the 


Material progress has not blunted 





from Germanism. 
soul of the people is sound. 
itsidealism. The keynote of the book is to be found in the statement 
that ‘when Italy joined the Allies she did so at the will of the 
people in the face of a vacillating Government and a Parliament 
which was largely antagonistic.’ Hatred of the Austrians counted 
for much; Irredentism was never extinguished; what made 
the war possible was the impact of extra-Parliamentary forces, 
At the same time, the whole situation was trensformed by the 
growth of the ‘* Reformist *’ Secialists, who, as opposed to the 
Official group, eccept the Censtitutionel theory of participation 
in the Government. 

In a brief historical survey from J]860 the authors discuss the 
loss and gain of the wer of 1866; the settlement of the problem 
ef Rome by the Law of Guarantees, never fully accepted by the 
extreme Clerical and Vatican party; the long friction with France, 
which culminated over the question of Tunis and impelled Italy, 
for prudential reasons, to join the Triple Alliance, which was always 
unpopular, but was periodically renewed as a pacifie guarantee. 
They admit that the North owed much of its prosperity to the 
excelient administration of Austria—always to be distinguished 
from her political aims—and that the ignorance end poverty of 
the South long contributed to an unfortunate dualism. But they 
contrast the unpopularity of the first Colonial war in Erythraca 
with the spirit in which the Libyan Campaign was accepted and 
the real national unity shown in the present war. In a 
retrospect of Socialism from the days of the Commune, it is shown 
how the Italian Socialist Party was born of the split between 
the Anarchists and the Constitutional Socialists; how the old 
Governments of the Right, which ended with Minghetti, were 
consistently hostile to the Socialists, and how those of the Left 





for @ while failed to learn their lesson or redeem their promises 
Yet the authors freely acknowledge that Giolitti, 


of social reform. 


end the retention ef the Dodecanncso. As regards the burning 
question of Dalmatia, they point out that the rectification of the 
Adriatic boundaries is an integral part of the general rectification 














the worst of oppertunists in foreign policy, rendered great services 
to his eountry in electoral reform and internal reconstruction. 
Party polities have always been violent in [taly, andeven the Roman 
Catholic camp has been divided into intransigent and patriotic 
groups. *‘* Modernism involved a revision of all Catholic postulates, 
political as well es religious.” Where so shrewd and capable a 
diplomat as Leo XIE. failed to check the cleavage, Pius X. and 
Benedict” XV. only accentuated it by reactionary or tortuous 
methods. The Vatican and the Nation are net at one on the 
war. The Nation goes its own way, and the authors incline to 
think that the Vatican is coming into line. In fine, they hold 


that the war will involve the revision of all party standards 
on the basis that more liberty is required by the people. 


Reviewing the relations of Parliement and people since 1861, the 
authors maintain that from the beginning Italians have lived their 
political life outside Parliament, that the gulf between the two 
has been partially bridged, but that there is no real fusion yet. 


Constable 


* New Italy. Londen ; 


ard Co. By Helen Zimmern and Antonio Agresti, 


[6s, net.) 





of Italian frontiers. The protection of Albania is an historic tradition 
confirmed by the Proclamation of 1917. They strongly denounce 
statements which assume on the part of Italy anti Jugo-Slv 
Intentions. “‘ What Italy willnot recognize is the alleged claim of the 
Jugo-Slavs to the Dalmatian coasts ” as far as Ragusa and including 
the city. “Beyond this point, towards the South, there is ample 
room for all. The Dahnatian Hinterland and the mountainous 
regions are 7, and to these Italy lays no sort of claim. What 
she rightly claims is that the coast is Italian in civilization, languege, 





, 


and customs 

The progress of education in Italy shows the Italian Government 
at its best, in the campaign against illiterecy, in the equipment 
of the schools, the improved curriculum, the erection of the ladder 
of learning. Tho most hopeful sign of all is the desire for 
education among the people. The euihors pay due homage to 
the splendid devotion of voluntary teachers in continuation schools 
and in neglected districts, and the philanthropic initiative shown 
in institutions for children out of school, summer colonies, University 
lt is curious, how- 
The 
economie progress of Italy has been remarkable in face of many 
difficulties, the worst being perhaps the lack of State encouragement, 
heavy and unequally distributed taxation, and 2 complicated system 
of centralized from other counirics. 
Add to these a great variety of land tenures, the evils of the latifondi, 
and ihe neglect of landowners, the heavy cost of railway construction 
in Italy,owing to geographi 
sorne idea will be formed of the obstacles to be surmounted, Yet 
the broad facts remain that the growth of national wealth has 





Extension lectures—all privately maintained. 


ever, that the name of Montessori is not even mentioned. 


administraticn borrowed 





‘al peculiarities, and the lack of coal, and 


coincided with an improvement in the wages, conditions of life, 
end education of the workers; that exports have grown twice 
and a half end imports quadrupled since 1871; that vast tracts 
of waste lands have been reclaimed by Government assistance 
and that Italy's emigrants, the staple 





or by improving lendiords ; 
of her exports, have nobly repaid their seanty @perrijpia, not 
only by sending back their savings, but by returning to recultivate 
untilled Jand and restore deserted villages. On the moral side 
nothing has been finer than the response of the Italian emigrants 
to the call of their country in her necd. But we have omitted the 
greatest bar to genuine Italian development—the German invasion 
or * peaceful penetration.”” The main points to notice are that, under 
the mask of a beneficent assistance to Italian commerce, German 
manufacturers and capitalists were the obedicnt servants of a deeply 
laid political plan; that their greet instrument, the Banea Commer- 
ciale, founded in 1894, did its utmost to throttic every national Italien 
industry and to squeeze out all competition, succeeded in dominating 
the majority of the limited liability companies, and controlled key 
jndustries, including electricity, steel, iron, and shipping, so thet 
Germany was able to hold up the needs of the Italian Army. The 
activities of the ‘‘ spectacled brigands ” in art and letters, of spies 
and secret agents, journalists and propagandists are also described, 
and the venality of Ltalian politicians is not overlooked. We have 
not space to dwell on the chapters on sociel reforms, modern [taliin 
literature and art, or on the brief réswiné of the events leading up 
to the war. Among the notable men of new Italy, Baron Sennino, 
Signor Bissolati, and the King are singled out for special praise. 
But the hero of the book is the Italien people. It is the people's 
war, and they are in it from high motives. We have only to add 

H ce book does not owe much 
lerous, often suggesting a 
tics do not abveys bear 





that this very interesting and valu: 
to its style, which is somewhat pon 
translation, and that the tables of sta 
out the comments or conclusions of the writers. 











MY WAR DiARY.* 
In some ways the reader will be inclined to agree with the writer 
of the Preface to the present volume, thet it is the comparative 
triviality of the events experienced which lends such a special 
interest to Mme. Waddington’s Diary. She effected no hairbreadth 
escapes, was never in any particular bodily danger, saw no battle- 
field horrors. She tells us of the effects of the war upon Paris 
society, and especially upon the diplomatic circle in which she 
moved, and of how the changes which have come gradually in 
England came very suddenly in France. Within a week there 
were no men left to till the fields. The Paris streets were dark, air- 
raid warnings sounded nightly, the wounded began to come in, 


*My Mary King Waddington, London: John Murray, 


[6s, net? 
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food became scarce, and war-bread replaced petits pains. She and 
her party having gone to their country house, it was the thrilling 
and ominous rolling of a drum which first announced general and 
instant mobilization to them and to the village :— 

“The men came running in from the fields (we are in full harvest 
time), leaving their horses and placid white oxen anywhere. . . . 
The whole village was ina turmoil. Some of the men were to start 
at onee——at 9 that night. . . . You will remember that we are in 
the direct line to Germany, five hours’ rail from the frontier.” 
Two days later the author left again for Paris, not to return till 
the wave of the German advance had swept over the village, driving 
the whole population before it, and leaving her house ransacked 
and filthy beyond belief. She returned when the wave had again 
receded, and was there to give what help she could to her neighbours 
as they straggled painfully back to their empty homes and ruined 
crops. The Germans had not spared them one petty link in the 
chain of discomfort and misery. Mme. Waddington tells us that 
they had, for instance, not left a saucepan or a mattress or a whole 
garment in tho entire village. They had even cut to ribbons a 
stock of warm jerseys in the village shop. The flight had been 
in hot weather. The return was in November. The author speaks 
of fog and frost :— 

“Some of the boys... had nothing on but the linen 

jacket they went away in. . over their bare skins. . . 
The women sleep on straw and club together to make their soup 
in a marmite like the soldiers. When a woman washes her chemise 
she lies in bed (on the straw) till it dries... . Thanks to my 
friends and my workroom, I can supply the first necessaries, but to 
clothe a whele village requires time and money.” 
The village is close to La Ferté, and one fears that Mme. Wad- 
dington’s neighbours are among those who have, as it were, gained a 
bar to their medal by enduring a second time the tedious wretched- 
ness of an evacuation. The greater part of the book, however, 
concerns life in Paris, and those who have had similar experiences in 
Fngland will be able to catch amusing glimpses of the familiar 
problems which faced the amateur war-worker. The author has 
given us an extremely readable and often interesting little footnote 
to the history of the war. 


FICTION. 
FOE-FARRELL.* 

Tur great majority of novels take account in some form or another 
of the tender passion, but here we have a romance, which is at 
the same time a highly edifying parable, founded solely on hate. 
A brilliant man of science finds his eareer ruined in,a moment 
by an unfounded charge levelled against him at a public meeting 
by a vulgar municipal politician. His laboratory is burned by a 
mob of fanatics, and all his data, based on many years of patient 
investigation, irreparably destroyed. 
out a plan of revenge, and devotes his life to persecuting the offending 
Farrell, a rich, middle-aged furniture-maker. His friends vainly 
point out that Farrell is not worthy of his steel, but the Professor 
is implacable. He had long studied the causes and effects of rage 
in animals, but not as a vivisectionist ; he is now resolved to carry 
To this end he 
becomes Farrell's shadow, gives him no peace, hunts him out of 
England, haunts and follows him, pursues him in his down-sitting 
and uprising, in France, across the Atlantic, and to the tropies. 
Farrell is anxious to make lavish reparation, but his offer is of 
no avail. The chase goes on for years, and with strange 
vicissitudes, for Foe pays the penalty of alienating his friends, 
sinking to the level of his prey to the extent of even coming to 
resemble him physically, while per contrd Farrell is improved by 
his persecution, learns from his persecutor, and for a while gains a 
certain ascendancy over him. 





Professor Foe at once maps 


the process further on the live human organism. 


The story is told in a dug-out to while away the tedium of trench 
warfare by Foe’s best friend, Major Sir Roderick Otway, R.F.A., 
after the pilgrimage of hate has reached its tragic conclusion. The 
mode of narration sometimes recalls the oblique method of Mr. Conrad, 
Sir Roderick frequently apologizes for not being an expert novelist. 
As a matter of fact, he (or ** Q’’)is almost too expert, for he has every 
trick in his bag. There are pages in which the Stevensonian manner 
is reproduced with a fidelity that is almost uncanny. 
tropical scenes @ la **O. Henry,” studies of municipal polities, 
Soho restaurants, Riviera gambling-tables, the horrors of ship- 
wreck, and the sufferings of the marooned. Sir Roderick was a 
sportsman and a double Blue, and, though modest as to his equip- 
ment, very well read in English literature—almost as well read as 
“QQ.” Even his engaging friend Jimmy Collingwood, though he 
had great difliculty in achieving « pass degree, had a pretty wit 
and a felicitous gift of quotation. To put it erudely, they both 
talk rather too well for their labels; **Q does not always sink 
himself in his characters. But it is captious to insist on this point 
when an original idea has been worked out so completely, for the 
plot is developed with a patience and minuteness rare in * Q's” 


‘There are 





* Foe-Farrell, By “ Q” (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch), London: Collins, [6s, net.] 





novels. J’oe-Farrell is in its essentials a long nightmare, With 
plenty of relief and entertainment thrown in, but still a nightmare 
though it has an excellent and thoroughly topical moral, “gs 
is no lover of the German, but his notion of getting even with him 
is not by the road of slavish imitation. He takes for his Motto 
the saying of Marcus Aurelius, ‘The best kind of revenge jg not 
to become like him,” and the most appropriate comment on his 
story is furnished by Otway in the Epilogue: ‘‘ As I see it, the more 
you beat Fritz by becoming like him, the more he has won, You 
may ride through his gates under an Arch of Triumph; byt it 
he or his ghost sits on your saddle-bow, what’s the use? You 
have demeaned yourself to him; you cannot shake him off, for 
his claws hook in you, and through the farther Gate of Judgment 
you ride on inseparably condemned.” 





READABLE Novets.—The Ordeal of Ann Curtis. By Alice ang 
Claude Askew. (Jarrolds. 5s.)—The heroine’s ordeal consists in 
standing her trial for the murder of her husband. She is further 
subjected after her acquittal to the vindictive pursuit of 4 
drunken sister-in-law. The Devils Stairs. By Mrs. Stanley 
Wrench. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—-The grandfather of the 
heroine is certainly the pleasantest person in this country story, 
The readers will hardly sympathize with the conduct of the same 
lady with regard to her marriage. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
—— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Royal Navy, 1815-1915. By the Marquess of Milford Haven, 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—The Rede Lecture, 
delivered on June Ist and now published in book form, deserves 
attentive reading. The Admiral, who was First Sea Lord when the 
war began, sketches lightly the evolution of our modern Navy, 
and refers significantly to several current problems. It is seldom 
remembered that the Fleet mobilization of July, 1914, had been 
planned in the previous autumn, and that it was the first time 
the whole Fleet had been manned as for war, the Naval Reservists 
being released for a few weeks from their civilian employment, 
It was an astonishing piece of good luck that the mobilization 
synchronized with Germany's resolve to make war. The lecturer 
says that, “thanks to the arrangements of our War Staff (which 
some critics aflirmed to be non-existent), the enemy cruisers did 
little mischief in the early weeks of the war, and most of the losses 
were ‘‘ directly due to the masters of the ships not obeying the 
Admiralty instructions.” He lays stress on the failure of the 
‘ Goeben ’ and * Breslau’ to sink, or even to sight, any of the French 
transports carrying the Algerian Army to France. “‘ The value of 
Heligoland,” he says, “has been somewhat overrated.” as * it is 
not far enough out for a real advance buse for Germany.” He recalls 
briefly the weight of historical experionce behind the axiom that 
“ships are intended to fight ships, not forts.”’ He looks forward to 
the enforced construction of ** unsinkable and submersible merchant 
steamers, at least for certain essential or valuable cargoes.” 





War Letters of a Public School Boy. By Paul Jones. (Cassell 
and Co, 6s. net.)—A clever boy’s letters from the front, such as 
are given in this book, are always interesting. It is sad to think 
of the promising career cut short by a sniper’s bullet ; on the other 
hand, it is good to know that the English Public School, despite 
its detractors, goes on producing young men of so fine and vigorous 
atype. Lieutenant Paul Jones, the son of amuch-respected journalist, 
who contributes a Memoir, made the most of his short life. He 
was a scholar-elect of Balliol, captain of football at Dulwich, and a 
good musician. Despite defective eyesight, he forced his way into 
the Army Service Corps, and thence into the Tank Corps, and was 
killed in action near Ypres in 1917. His letters reveal a strong and 
engaging personality. His enthusiasm for his old school was splendid. 
Nothing is more inspiring than the enthusiasm of youth. 





The Soul of Lee. By Randolph H. McKim. (New York : Longmans, 
$1.50.)}—This interesting and enthusiastic little book by a Confederate 
Veteran gives a brief account of General Robert E. Lee's life. All 
his countrymen to-day are proud of Lee as a great soldier and a man 
of sterling character. 1t is well to be reminded that Lee gained all 
his victories with armies that were greatly outnumbered by the 
Union forces. Mr. MeKim does not make too high a claim for his 
old chief when he contends that Gettysburg would have been a 
Southern victory if Lee’s orders had been obeyed, especially by 
Longstreet, and if the politicians had not upset the commander's 
plans for threatening Washington. The American Civil War scems 
to have been overlooked by the German General Staff when it 
propounded the theory that the Americans would be worthless as 
fighting men. 





Macedonian Musings. By V. J. Seligman. (Allen and Unwin. 
ds, net,)—Lhis amusing little book by a young officer in the Army 
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Service Corps shows that life in the Macedonian Expeditionary 
Force is not nearly so uninteresting as we might infer from the 
curt bulletins issued at intervals. Mr. Seligman had a conversation 
with M. Venizelos, and took part in the operations designed to 
prevent the ex-King from hurling his Army against our rear from 
Northern Thessaly. But his main object is to describe from a 
humorous standpoint the daily round, the common task, of the 
British soldier in Macedonia. He speaks highly of the Serbian 





troops. 





Everybody's Flower Book. By F. M. Ramsay. (Simpkin Marshall.) 
—This attractive little book deals with the fascinating subject 
of the cutting and arrangement of flowers for room and table 
decoration. The arrangement of flowers being an art, Miss Ramsay 
is careful not to be too didactic, and only offers, with some diftidence, 
hints gained from practical experience that will save the artist or 
novice time and trouble. Art, as is well known, is one of the most 
debatable subjects under heaven, and that of table decoration is 
no exception. ‘‘ Orthodoxy is my doxy,” quotes Miss Ramsay, 
“and heterodoxy is your doxy.”” Some of her readers may probably 
discover, as we do, heterodoxy here and there, but this does not 
detract from interest in her views or the value of many of her 
The book is profusely illustrated. 


> 


suggestions. 


The Crime. By the Author of J’Accuse. Translated by A. 
Gray. Vol. Il. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—In this 
newly translated volume the German author whose denunciation 
of his Government for forcing war on Europe has made a profound 
impression on the Continent examines in great detail the ** ante- 
cedents of the erime.”” He deals faithfully with Professor Schiemann 
and other official apologists, and presents a remarkable series of 
quotations from Pan-German writings, advocating an aggressive 
war and glorying in it. The value of the book lies in its accumulation 
of significant details, which are not readily to be found elsewhere. 





Selected Papers on Social and Economic Questions. By Sir B. C. 
Browne. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.}—The late 
Sir Benjamin Browne was an employer of the best type, and many 
people outside the engineering and shipbuilding trades will be glad 
to read the selection from his articles and addresses which has been 
edited, with a Memoir, by his daughters. We may commend, for 
example, the very sensible article on ‘* The Ownership of Capital,”’ 
in which it is pointed out that employers as a class are not very 
wealthy, that sudden increases of wages are bad for the employed 
as well as for the employer ‘‘ on account of the tremendous power 
the world has of going without what it does not think worth pay- 
ing for,” and that ‘‘ the comfort of the working classes depends not 
only on the rate of wages but on how hard they have to work,” 
so that workmen stand to gain by the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery. Sir Benjamin Browne, who worked his way up 
to a great position, prided himself on the fact that he was always 
on good terms with the workmen in his employ. His writings show 
that he was a wise and just man. 


Private Peat. By Harold R. Peat. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s, 
net.)}—This is a spirited narrative of the experiences of a young 
Canadian, who enlisted in the first Canadian contingent and fought 
in the desperate Second Battle of Ypres, where after the gas attack 
the Canadians saved the broken line. Mr. Peat was badly wounded 
just after he had been recommended for a commission. ‘‘ When I 
enlisted,” he says, ‘‘ and before I went over to England, I had no 
use for the Englishman myself; that was, the Englishman as we 
knew him in Western Canada.”’ He changed his opinion when he 
met the English soldier in France. ‘* I have no English blood in my 
veins, but I believe in fairness, I believe firmly that all the other 
nations of the Empire put together have not done so much as have 
the English Tommies by themselves."’ Mr. Peat says that the 
Canadians were stung to fury by what they saw of German atrocities, 
committed on helpless women and children. The Americans have 
had the same experience. 





Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England. Vol. VILL. 
(Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, and Co. £1 Ils. 6d.)—There are 
as usual some very able papers in these Transactions. The most 
interesting of them, perhaps, is that in which Sir Lionel Abrahams 
discusses ‘‘ The Economie and Financial Position of the Jews in 
Mediaeval England,’ and gives very good reasons for his view that 
the wealth of the Jews, before their expulsion by Edward I., was 
wildly exaggerated. Even Dr. Stubbs, the paragon of caution, 
seems to have been misled unconsciously by the fables of the 
chroniclers. Mr. Henriques argues “The Question whether a 
Jew can be Lord Chancellor of England,” and contends, with 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Asquith, that he can, though Lord 
Halsbury’s unofficial English Code, The Laws of England, declares 
that it would be unconstitutional for the King’s conscience to be 


Living Water: being Chapters from the Romance of the Poor 
Student. By Harold Begbie. (Headley. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is 
@ remarkable book which deserves the serious consideration of 
our pastors and masters. It is made up of ‘ true stories gathered 
in the course of a recent tour through industrial England” to 
illustrate the intelligent workman's craving for education, in the 
widest sense, and to show how the Workers’ Educational Association, 
founded by Mr. and Mrs. Mansbridge, tries to satisfy that need. 
Some of the conversations with revolutionists that Mr. Begbie 
reports will startle moderate people, but it is really important to 
know what the ardent spirits are thinking. A Manchester Socialist, 
comparing Germany and Great Britain, said that ‘‘ democracy 
without education is far worse than bureaucracy as it now exists,” 
and added that ‘‘ we sha‘n't know what democracy can do for 
our nation until the thoroughly educated.” We 
heartily agree, and we trust that the Labour Party will co-operate 
In making the new Edueation Act a success. 
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TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & co., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
TOTAL FUNDS - 222,281,718 
ROYAL es we 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LimrreD, | ofits 2a Sts ESRB" 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH LINEN. 
TABLE DAMASK has risen in price. Owing to 
Manufacturing in our own looms, we held large stocks of yarn cloth in 
various processes of work, so that now we are able to sell many of our speci- 
alities at prices below the present war level. 1t is therefore economy to 
buy from us, May we send you prices and samples post free ? 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Bonagali Place BELFAST 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


in its original condition has, for many years past, been the leading feature of the 
collections that are always on view in Hamptons’ extensive Galleries for Antiquities, 
O 4713—A remarkably fine Chippendale Settee with ball and claw fect. Finely 
carved throughout, Seat covered in crimson Damask, _ The whole Settee is in an 
excellent state of preservation, Width, 5’ 6’. See /I/ustration, sent free. 
HAMPTONS Ps!Me'y §att 
London S.W.1. 








A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
89,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ANCHESTER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
I LECTURESHIP IN INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION, 

The City Council invites applications for a Lectureship in Industrial Administration 
in the College of Technology. Salary £600 a year for five years, 

Conditions of appointment and form of application may be obtained froin the 
Registrar, College of Technology, Manchester, The last day for the receipt of applica- 
tions is 22nd September. The lecturer will be allowed to undertake private work 
under the usual conditions applicable to lecturers of the College. d 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate for appointment, 

J. C, MAXWELL GARNETT, Principal. 


XA ANCHESTER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
2 LECTURES IN INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION, — 

It is proposed, during the Winter Session 1918-19, to institute a series of Alternoon 
or Evening Lectures on the above subject. Application is invited from persons 
prepared to deliver one or more lectures at a fee not ¢ xceed ing £20 per lecture. Ayppli- 
cants should ‘communicate with the Registrar before 22nd September. 

J.C, MAXWELL GARNETT, Principal. 





i HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
The University Training College, Liverpool, will shortly appoint an INSTRUC: 


TRESS in PHYSICAL EXERCISES, ; 
Applications should be addressed, not later than 2ist September, to the PRIN- 


CIPAL, from whom informatio « to duties and salary may be obtained. 
{OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE (DAY TRAINING DEPT.).— 


MATHEMATICAL LECTURER required for duration of war. Good 
Honours degree and experience essential.- before 10th September, to ACTING 








in the keeping of a Jew, or any other man who was not a Protestant. 


Apply, 
PRINCIPAL, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, London, 8.6, 14, 
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BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GitLs. 
LOW WOOD, CASTERTON, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 


A HEADMISTRESS will be appointed, to commence duties in January, Com- 
mencing salary £200, with board and residence, Candidates should be graduates 
under 40 years of age. Church of Kngland, not extreme views, Applications must 
be sent in before the 25th of September.—Fuil particulars and forms of ——— 
may be obtained from the Rev, Canon BURTON, Casterton Vicarage, Kirkb; 
Lonsdal>, 


‘ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG EMPLOYEES (Girls’ School), 

w ANTED, as soon as possible, TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach 

(2) Practical Physiology and Liygiene and Sick Nursing and Mothercraft, 
(b) Arithmetic and Elementary Science or Nature Study, 

to girls aged from 14-18, A Degree (or equivalent) and Secondary School experience 
desizable, Maximum salary for cach post, £170 per annum (plus war allowance 
£48 per annum). Latest date for sending in applications is 10th September, 1918. 
Particulars and form of appiication will be sent on reccipt of addressed envelope 
—Communications should be vm ssed to the SECRETARY, Municipal Technical 
School, Suffolk Street, Birmir 


LAND 












JNO, ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Education, 
r lucation OMice 8, Margaret Stre te 


baer SHIRE COUNTY TR :AINING COLLEGE, CREWE 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER (Man or Semen ie in 

M x: THEMATIC (with subsidiary Geography) in the Cheshire County Training College 

for ‘Veachers, to begin duties on September isth, The Lecturer will be expected to 

assist in the training of students in practical texching. ‘The post may or may not be 
temporsry, Salary £300 per annum, non-resident, 

Avptie ations, giving particulars of age, education and experience, together with 
©0; ies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the uadersigned not later than Septen:ber 
3rd. HH. D. STRUTHERS, Seeretary. 

Education Offices, Crewe, 

















LECTURES, &c. 
ee COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Gower Street, WiC. L 
Central 9,373. 


University Streci, 
Telephone, 





‘the TWENTIETHL SESSION will COMMENCE on the ist OCTOBER, 1918, 

WOMEN STUDENTS will be admitted on and after the Ist October, 1918, and 
vill be eligibie for all Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, 

THK SCHOOL is for Final Studies only, and gives a complete curriculum for all 
the co Examinations, 

VEES.—For the final Course, 80 guine 
twol reg nis of 50 and 32 guiness, 

CLISICAL STUDIVS,—the Students of University College Hospital have the 
privilege of ¢ arrying out a portion of their Clinkeal studies at the 

‘ATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR NURYOUS DISEASES, Queen Square; 

+H © CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, Creat Ormond Street; and 

THE CENTRAL LONDON OPI THALMIC HNOSPITAL, Judd Strect. 

THE ROVAL EAR HOSPITAL, Dean Street, Soho, has been amalgamated with 
University College Hospital as the “ Nose, ond Throat Department. 

OENTAL STUDENTS (men and women) ean obtain a complete curriculum at 
Vriversitr College, University College Hospital, and the Dental peperts nt of 
UL uiversity College Hospital (the National Dental Hos pital, Great Portland Street). 

SPECIAL COURSES in Operative Sureery (Junior and Senior) are he td twice 
yearly—February and September, 

Forty-seven appointments are Open, duiiog the year, to studoats 
mouts to the annual value of over £500. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and Pri cf the value 
—s annually, 

Bt oe : HOLARSHIP of the value oF £135 is tenable for the earlier Medical 

Stu pe at University College, and jor the Pinel Studies et the Medical Sehool, 

G OLDSMID EXHIBITION: $.—-Two of the : alue of 89 guineas cach, the subjects 
of the examination being Ana atone) aud Physiology, are awarded annually in Sep- 
tomber, 

Provision is made beth for undergr:duates and graduates, and jor res 
in the Graham Research Laboratori, 

THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS are any ong the best equipped in Lordon, 

Students can reside et Universiry H: ing (Werden, W. W. Seton, M.A., D.Lit.), 

Ail furtive r information and prospec “43 an be obtaine d from the retary and the 
Dean can be tuterviewed at any time by appcintmert, 

Dean, G, ¥. BLACKER, M.D... PLR, PLRLC IS, 

Acting Secretary, G. BE. ADAMS, 


CTEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN AL EXANDRA, 
Vi : THE LORD , ISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: THE REV, F. KENDALL, M.A 
AUTUMN TE tM BEGINS nie RSDAY, SERIE Mit R 26rH, 

The College provides a GENERAL EDUC ATION od STUDENTS up to the age 
of 18, as well as a Course of Lectures for more advanced Students, 

A COURSE OF INSTRUCTLON extending over three terms in SUCRETARTIAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN is given in connection with the College, Students taking 
this course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in English Literature, 
History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly trained for 
higher secretarial work, the inclusive fee for the Course is 40 guineas, 

For particulars of the College, ag well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(ilead-Mistress, Miss M. D, Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C, A, LEWER, B.A., 
43-45 MARLEY STREET, W.1, from whom information may “also be obtained 2B 
to the College Boardin g-House in which Students may reside, 

Special terms will be “considers i Sor the Du: ug giite 7s of Oficers on active service, 
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W, RIPPER, C.iL, D.Eng., D.Se., M.last.C.E., J.P, 


if poid in one sum, or 82 guinces paid in 
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Vice-Chancellor : 


TDGAR ALL FE N SCHOTL ARSHLEPS. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS, cach of the 

anni and tenable for Uiree years, are offered : 

(a) Two Scholarships open to men and wonin who will not have comple ted 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which they 
enter the University, 

(4) Two Scholarships restricted to the “ sons of workmen earniag daily or weekly 

wages and foremen of workmen and iia: 

An EXAMINATION for the above Scholars! ips ‘will be held in DECE MBER 

XT, and entries must be sent to the Registrar by 31st October, 

ull particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from the nudersigned, 
Ww. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


value of £190 per 
















IBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The next PRELIMINARY TEST will be held on Wednesday afternoon, 9th October, 
1918, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, §.W., and at other centres in the Provinces and 
Alroad, Entrance fice 28, Cd. Last di hy of en try l4th Septe:aber, 1918 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, cach consistiag of Len Vort taig htly Lessons, 
will begin in OCTOBER as follows :— 

Section 1.—Literary History (two courses), 

(@) General. 
(6) Special Period (1870-1916). 

Section 2.—Practieal Bibliography, 

Section 3,—Classification, 

Section 4,—Cataloguing, 

Section 5,—Library History and Organisation, 

Section 6,—Library Routine, 

Fees 10a, per course (15a, for foreign students), 

Copies of the Syllabus, together with all parti ~ulars, ean be obtained on application 
to ERNEST A, BAKE WK, M.A,, D.Litt., Honorary Ss: aot Lducatioa Committee 
of the Library Association, ¢ axton fiz all, Westininster, 8. W. 








SPECTATOR. 


[August 31, 1918, 





HE UNIVERSITY Or SHEFFIELD, 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facuitins-_ 
ARTS (iaeluding Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGIN. 
EERING (including Mining) and METALLURGY, 


DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language | Teaching, Education, Archit ebuura, 
Domestic Science (for this Diploma a two years’ course has been arrang “t in con. 
junction with the Sheffield ‘Yraining College of Domestic Science), Mi: 1ing, Glaay 
Technolocy. 

Associateshins are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy, and Noa. 


It stands ta slg 









Entries by September 4 





Infant Care, 
Peaiaing 
fOsp!C.Us apply 





Ferrous Metallurgy, 
There is a University Hall of Residence for Women Students, 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of Collegiate Lif». 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Schoiarships are awarded cach year, 
Piospectuses giving full information may be obtained from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Rozistrar, 
New Session opens | on | Monday, Septem! ver 30, 
Bre ewe eR ¢OLLE Ges, 
reams Bo = Chancery Lane, E.C. 4, 
UNIV TY OF LO: NDON, 
COURSES OF STUDY (Day and Evening), for the Degrees of the University, 
in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the Universit Ts 
GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA ard MATRICULATION, 
POST-GRADUATE and RESYARCH WORK. 
Examination for 16 Free Studentships on September 9. 
Prospectus post free, Celendar €d., by post sd. 
ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 8.W. IL 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING EPARTMENT, 
Recognised by the Board of Education for the tr aining of Leactiers, 
Head of Department: Miss MARY E. MARSDEN. 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Launir) 
Science applied to Housecraft, Needlework, Dressn vkiag and 3 
for jlonsekeepers and School Matrons, Hostels for Studeats,——Yor 1 
to the SECRETARY. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Trainiag in SWEDISH 
EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, 
DANCING in all its braneines, GAL SWIMMING, ANATOMY, IYGIENE, &:, 
Residential fees £110 a year, Three rs’ course, 






__ GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING, 


pre BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

Sir GRORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chainman). The MARCHION ss OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, LP.) The Rt. Hoa, Dr, CHRISTOPILER 
ADDISON, MP. The Rt. at = SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

rine 
Miss H.C. GI 
Viee-Princ ijn a: 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm), 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, Students 
are prepared as teachers of Sctentifie Physical Education on Ling’s edi sh System, 
The course extends over two years, It includes the study of Anatouay, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnasties, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students practiss teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healihy locelity close to Dertiord Heath. The Course begius la 
October,— Further partie ulars on application to the SECRETARY, 
NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 

37 Lansdowne Koad, iford.—Pvinecipal, Miss STANSFPELD. 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Co of training 
extends over 3 years, and ineludes Educational and Medical Gyianastics on tins 
Swedish y ery ze, Anatomy, Physiclogy, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket Te "ni s, Netball, &c, ’—For prosper tus apply the Secretary, 


PROF \BE LE DUCATIONAL INSTITU TE, COLET GAR DENs, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt, 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C, G. Monte- 

flore, M.A.; See.: Mr, Arthur’ G. Symonds, M.A.—¥or inforination concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Bb. LAWRENCE, 


(HELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION | for 

J WOMEN h System), Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE, 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of U niversity Standard. Applications for adimissioa 
in October next should be made now.—A for prospectus to SECRE PARY 
(Room 86), S.W. Polytechaic Institute, Cheisea, Loadon, S.W.o. Telephone 
#99 Westera, 


AARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing. Monthorterm, Healthy oute to or ise : from 69 gna, 

peranaum, Gardening Year _ gins in Sc plen ber. Visitors rr ed if aceommo- 
dation permits,— hus, pre etus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, ny, Rye, Susa3ex, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive range glaas- 
houses, Vegetables, Yruit, Flowers, yl Rock Gardening. Full tieoretical instruc- 
tion, DBotauy by B.Sc. Notable 5 ‘sin Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRING iPALS, 


TRAINING 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
TIVUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
= Rte A ne. = 
+ 2.1. (Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., 
Principals | Migg VIOLET M, FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES bY WELL- KNOW N PROFE SSORS 


\7. ' MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B. 

Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines —Preparation for 
University, Music, and O, and ©, Joint Board Examinations. Extensive ee 
and Grounds, Bracing Climate, On the Main Line betweea Edinburgh ana Glaagow, 
Eleven Miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Teanis. The Autumn Torm 
begins on September 20th, —Proapectus on application to lik AD-MISTRESS. 


NCOTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 
Ne) LOTHIAN, Equable climate. Beautifully situated in its owa grounda, 
Thorough education, Preparation Public Examinations, Younger pupils in Junior 
Hlouse, Older girls may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Scieace, 
games, riding, swimming. Resident Pupils only, 

Prospectus, &c., from the ‘PRINCIPALS, 
I G H F I E L D, 
bg LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miga WALLIS, 


Private Residential | WGohoat for Girls, ‘Telo,: “ Watford 616." 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 


Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languagss. New Domestic Scien 


KENT. 


London, 


branch for girls over 18, Tennis ba and field for Hockey aad Cricket, Prep. 





jor Exams, Principal, Miss L, C. DODD, 
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